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A charming Wistaria effect 
(For descrigtion of Wistaria see reading pages) 
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W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


Angola, Ind. 





504 South College St. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Breokville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 












Write at once for our Sth A 
including 1929 Gladiolu 
tet us this is the best i Guide oat Om actt 
Vending Canadian Specialists rE oud rea 
LILIES and IRISES. Sole DIOLUS, 
Superior_ British Columbia Restern Agents ts for Bag ; 
Lilium Princeps, variety Geo. © ontgees. We hy 
néw hardy lily in many years. Oyy ea”. the tng 
import permits for U. S. customers. Wet ll en 
duty, 





















J. W. CROW, LTD., Lynnwood Ave., $i 
aan 











The Alpine and Perennial Seed 


(over 800 rare varieties) 
SELECTED ANNUAL SEEDS 
ROCK & HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
BULBS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


S 


listed in our 1929 catalogue will be of interest to you 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 


Oregon Grown Gladioli 
COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 24 - 








Multnomah, Oregon 





The Glad Guid 


This little booklet is an effort guid 

lover to a better appreciation of - 

tains their history, culture. and er dite ie 
an attempt to describe only _those Varied al » ti 
merit for the home garden. FREE. _ atin De Dred 


THE FOSS HEATON GLap GARDENs 
Shannon City, towa 














That is what you want. 


The World’s Finest Flowers 


Deer Loage Glad Farm 








That is what we grow and sell Honor Mich. 
Our catalog of gladiolus, roses, 
sony ag Hy ~ Png plants is Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett. NOW R B A D y 
Many new and -_ nowees Giant. Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 100 
leading varieties. Catalogues ready Dec. 1st. 
offere LEGRON FLORAL c 
0. 
DELKIN’ BA te SOUND M. F. W RIGHT 124 Amherst Drive 
Bellevue tii Washington 


NEW a 





{ 











Toledo, Ohip | 








KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


All Commercial Growers a Ses for my 
new Wholesale price list. It’s 

Retail Gladiolus Catalog has Sas mailed. If 
your copy has not yet arrived, write for another 


Free copy. 
Goshen, Ind. 


A. E. KUNDERD - 
Box F 













Plant New 


IRISES now! 


Buy good Iris varieties from 
specialists. Write for interest- 
ing descriptive catalog. 
The Longfield iris Farm 
Iris Breeders and Growers 
Bluffton - . Indlana 





JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each __.-$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each __-- 5.00 dozen 

New Catalog will be mailed when ready 


GEORGE J. cone. — 
New Hyde Park - ‘., GF. 











IRIS NOVELTIES 


Amber, Aphrodite, Bruno, Candleli 

Madison, Don Quixote, Frieda rt Gari ie 
Yeld, Germanie Perthuis, Gloriae, Leonato, Low ? 
Mme. Cecile Bouscant, Mrs. Valerie West, fas 
Pioneer, Romola, San Francisco, Sensation: hen 
and William Mohr. Above are but a few of th 
Irises now blooming in my garden. gg ist, 

describing them will be ready about June Send My 


now 
GEORGE W. SMIT 
R. F. D. No. 3. Box 428 . 










Seattle, Wa 








e A 
Paeonies Iris 
60 Acres 10 Acres 
Write for prices. Our new catalogues 
will be out about July 1. 
GILBERT H. WILD & SON 


Sarcoxie - - - Mo. 






KEMP’S Orchid Flowered 
JAPANESE IRIS 


Originated by me and disseminated from my 
Gardens Send for descriptive price list. 


J. A. KEMP, Breeder and Grower 
Box 181-F. G. Little Silver, N. J, 








IRIS—25 Varieties $2.00 
Full range of gorgeous colors. 
Each labeled and true to name. 
Each a different variety. Strong, 
healthy divisions. Free catalogs. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, soe 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. - K 








Iris Bargal 
30 MODERN IRIS ROOTS 
5 each 6 kinds good assortment for $2.25 post- 
paid. Retail value $4.50 May-July delivery. 
Send for catalog. It’s free. 
STONECREST GARDENS 


Eau Claire - Wisconsin 








MORE PERFECT PEONIES - BY GUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. § 
fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. 
Fresh Peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 
Send for Catalogue. 

Ww. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 


Remington - Dept. A - Indiana 


JUST A POSTAL CARD 


Will put your name on our Gladiolus list for 
next year’s catalogue or any specials we issue 
Send yours now to 

D. H UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty - Salem, Oregon 














ATKINS 


EVERGREENS 


BOBBINK & 


ROSES PERENNIALS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Tlease state definitely what you intend to plant, 
as we issue several catalogs. 
panies and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - New Jersey 


PEONIES, IRIS, TULIPS 


Your name on a posteard will bring our new price ist 
that offers real bargains to early buyers. Also isms 
wholesale list for those wishing to buy 25 or mored 
one variety. Wait for our July Iris Offer. 








axes PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must retain 
its marking, and must not girdle the Tlant- 
We Have It. 
Sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 














IRISES 


Bruno, and many other new kinds. 
Ask for list (ready in July). 
J.D. LONG - Boulder, Colorado 











Thank Yo. 


May I thank my many friends and customers for 
their Gladiolus business and wish you much enjoyment 


from your flowers. 
L. E. WEEKS 


Oregon Grown Gladiolus ° 
Route 8, Box 54 - 


Salem, Oregon 


GROW HARDY LILIES 


Also Vermont grown Perennials, 
new rock plants and natives. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 

















May Glad Offer still good. 


C. H. SMITH - Faribault, Minn. 
12 ‘NAMED $1 Ol 
IRISES VARIETIES 9# 
Postpaid m USA 
Lent A. Williamson, 
Delivery after our bloom 








Firmament, Fairy and nine oie 
splendid Irises, all labeled. 


Season. 


GELSER BROS. - Box F - Dalton, NI. 




















DREGON > | 
















Send for complete 
catalog of Gladioli 
now ready. 

(Amorca's: Premier Bulb 


cer acae | 












Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 





under act of March 3, 1879. 
(Copyright 1929 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price:— 


One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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The Spire-Shaped Lombardy Poplar 


OME Trees, as for example, Oaks, 
Walnuts and Hickories are best 
remembered and most. easily 
recognized by their nuts. Others 
may be known by their flowers, still 
vthers by their pods, and still others 
by their fruit. It is usually by their 
fruit that we know Apple, Peach, 
Plum and many other Trees. It is by 
its pretty flowers and its long pods 
that we know the Catalpa; and it is 


BY ALVIN M. PETERSON, (Wis.) 


by its flowers that we know the Flow- 
ering Dogwood. However, there are 
Trees that do not have conspicuous 
flowers, that do not bear nuts or other 
fruit, and do not have long pods, that 
are, even so, fully as easy to know. 
And once these Trees are known, they 
may be recognized at a glance. 

The Lombardy Poplar is one of the 
easiest of all Trees to recognize. Still, 
it does not have conspicuous flowers, 


and it does not bear pods, fruit or 
nuts. Its leaves are heart-shaped and 
consequently are more or less like all 
other Poplar leaves in shape, and its 
wood and bark are not unlike the wood 
and bark of some other Poplars. What 
is it, then, that sets this Tree off from 
all others, making its identification 
easy and its recognition certain? It 
is its shape. This Poplar has a spire- 
shaped top. In other words, this Tree, 











eg 


The Lombardy Poplar as a quick-growing 
Tree for landscape effects has no equal 
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because of its shape, resembles a 
church steeple. Or, if you would 
rather think of it that way, it is 
shaped something like an exclamation 
mark, being very tall and slender. 
The branches grow nearly straight up 
and down and lie close to the trunk 
in overlapping layers. And the Tree 
has many, many branches, which start 
from the trunk near the ground and 
spring from it in large numbers all 
the way to the top. With the excep- 
tion of the upper ones, the branches 
vary little in size. 

Poplars have soft, light wood and 
are not especially valuable for lumber 














Lombardy Poplar in Winter 














The Lombardy Poplar may always be 
recognized by its distinctive shape 





and fuel. Excelsior (the packing ma- 
terial), boxes, pails, wooden-ware and 
pulp, however, are made from some of 
them. Though the Lombardy Poplar 
is not of much value because of its 
wood, it is prized for ornamental pur- 
poses. It is widely used for beauti- 
fying yards and parks. There it adds 
variety and harmonizes with steeples, 
and certain kinds of architecture. 
But it has disadvantages as well as 
advantages as an Ornamental Tree. 
Many of its inner branches die be- 
cause they are crowded. This in time 
tends to give the Tree a ragged and 
untidy appearance. Then, too, it 
sends up suckers or small Trees all 
around it, until it is surrounded by 
them. Unless these Trees are cut as 


fast as they appear abov 
the parent Tree is soon 
rounded with a thicket 0 
— Trees. 
early all Trees spread 

of seeds. Strangely enough, thon 
bardy Poplar does not spread in this 
way, but by means of the shoots 
suckers or young trees which groy 
from its roots. If a twig or branch 
of this Tree is planted in a moist 
place, it takes root and grows, 

The Lombardy Poplar is foynq 
throughout much of the United States 
and Europe. Some of the Trees get to 
be very large, having trunks four or 
five feet in diameter. As a rule, how. 
ever, they have short lives, but they 
grow rapidly. 


e the groun 
entirely sur. 
f little Spire. 





The Regale Lily in lowa 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH RAUCH 


N JULY—Behold the Regale Lily! 
Indeed—Solomon in all his glory, 
and our gardens in all their color- 

ful splendor, are not arrayed as one 
of these. 


Untouched by the magic hand of the 
modern hybridizer this chaste white 
Lily with its golden throat was found 
high up in the far East. For how 
many thousands of years this beauti- 
ful Lily grew there, wafting its de- 
lightful fragrance to the stars above, 
no one knows. 


E. H. Wilson, the great plant dis- 
coverer, now of the Arnold Arboretum, 
risked life and limb that he might 
return to civilization with a few bulbs 
of this marvelous treasure. 

Since its discovery, only a few years 
ago, it has been brought under culti- 
vation and increased and multiplied 
immensely. The Regale Lily has now 
proven itself perfectly hardy. Even 
in our changeable Iowa climate it can 
be left out in the ground with no 
special protection except Nature’s 
beneficent covering—snow. 


The culture of the Regale Lily is 
quite simple. In common with all 
bulbs it insists only on perfect drain- 
age. If this must be accomplished 
artificially it would be well to dig the 
Lily bed from 15 to 20 inches deep. 
Fill up at least 6 inches of this depth 
with very coarse rubbish including 
such as ashes, plenty of small stones, 
brick bats, and coarse sandy soil. Do 
not return any sticky yellow clay to 
the bed. 

While they will grow, bloom, and in- 
crease, in any rich vegetable garden 
soil, they surely prefer a cool sandy 
leaf-mold. This leaf-mold may be 
found where woods cover the banks of 
a stream, or may be quite easily pre- 
pared at home. Simply gather the 
leaves and allow to decompose for at 
least one season before using in the 
preparation of the Lily bed. 

They must of course never be 
planted where water stands at any 


time of the year. Planting with a 
handful of sand placed under each 
bulb is also an assistance to perfect 
drainage. No stable manure may ever 
be used near the bulbs, but where a 
fertilizer is necessary, bone meal may 
be safely used. 

A little of this may be dug about 
the plant every Spring after growth 
has started. Care must then be taken 
not to injure the tiny bulblets that 
cluster about the stem. As they in- 
crease rapidly, these bulblets may he 
removed and replanted about every 
third year. 

To guard against a snowless Winter, 
it is well to cover the Lily beds with 
several inches of leaves just after the 
first real heavy freezing. Placing a 
board or two over the leaves will keep 
them from blowing away. To prevent 
too early growth, which might be 
nipped by a late frost, and thus.pre- 
vent the Lilies from blooming, it 
would be best to leave this mulch on 
the bed until the ground underneath 
is well thawed out. Each Spring at 
least a small amount of these leaves 
may be dug into the soil. 

Owing to its rapid increase, Regale 
Lily bulbs can now be purchased at a 
price well within the reach of most 
flower lovers, and they are usually 
offered in three sizes. The third-size 
bulb does not always bloom the first 
year, but may be depended upon to do 
so the second year. 

The medium-sized bulb will probably 
grow from two to five blooms to a 
stem, while the largest-size bulb will 
probably grow from 38 or 4, to 7 or 9 
blooms. In my own garden I had one 
with eleven blooms to a single stem, 
while others reported from 14 to 18. 

For all except perhaps for exhibi- 
tion purposes, those stems carrying 
from one to not more than five flowers 
seem the most desirable. Bulbs must 


be planted in October, from 6 to 8 
inches deep, according to size and 
bloom in July when flowers are be 
ginning to be scarce. 





Tune, 1999 
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A Well that Retains Its Youth 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER, (Tenn.) 


ate,” the man said to me, and 

I thought he ought to know, for 

he lived in that part of Massachusetts, 

and I replied, “How dear to my heart 
are the scenes of my childhood!” 

“Yes, that’s what everybody thinks, 

and that old ‘Oaken Bucket’ poem of 

Samuel Woodworth’s was the thing 


OG te the yes, this is Scitu- 


truth is, it never grows old and surely 
Oliver Wendell Holmes might have 
aptly said “A well also retains its 
youth as well as a tree and truth!” 
So, unless a well is refilled, it will al- 
ways remain in its youth, each drop of 
its water sparkling like the eyes of a 
happy child. Yes, and it is one thing 
that is immune to age and decay, and 











“The wide-spreading pond” at Scituate, Mass. 


that made this place famous, and yet 
the spot is the humblest place out 
here!” 

I had the good fortune to be born 
and reared on the farm a thousand 
miles or more away from the scene of 
the “Old Oaken Bucket” but I felt 
that I was again in childhood’s dream- 
land. My eyes scanned the roads, the 
tangles with their old orchards, Paper 
Birches, Oaks, Maples, and Poison 
Ivy, the bushes, and my ears drank 
in every bird song and call, and I rev- 
eled in the chirp of the Crickets. 

On the road from Boston to 
Plymouth one passes through Scituate, 
an old place, and in a certain section 
called Greenbush, “The wide spread- 
ing pond .. .” stretches out to greet 
him, and, farther on, the Old Oaken 
Bucket with its old pole plus a pole, 
weather worn, holding the bucket, 
brings up vividly every line of Wood- 
worth’s poem that has been cherished 
by so many people. 

With all the years of human prog- 
ress, one would naturally think that 
the site of the birthplace ar 1 boyhood 
of Samuel Woodworth would now be 
so densely populated that there would 
be little of the rustic nature of the 
Place left, but thanks to the wilds 
which have been able to hold their 
own and today one finds the deep 
tangled wildwood as green and as 
tangled as his mind can fancy. In 
fact, Nature has well preserved her 
part described in the poem, though de- 
cay worked unmercifully on the old 
house. But did you ever think how 
well a well retains its youth? The 


it is as loyal to the generation of 
people a thousand years after it serves 
the first generation. The loyalty of a 
well is unmatched: 


Talk about dogs being faithful to their masters, 


And church members loyal to their pastors; 
There’s no loyalty that equals that of a well, 
That’s giving water on the hill or in the dell. 
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The Old Oaken Bucket and 
the Well as they appear today 


When a well its place takes by man’s lone side, 
Ever and forever it will there abide; 

As the days go fleeting, whether bright or gray, 
No adversities can frighten it away. 


Just how much would you be willing, now, to pay 
For a faithful well on a hot summer day? 

It’s e’er new, no matter what its age may tell, 
For whoever heard of a second-hand well? 


Wedded to its master, it cannot be sold, 

Its faithfulness to the living ne’er grows old; 
In its life of service, trustful and true, 
Perfect loyalty it illustrates for you! 


But I must not forget that I am 
writing about the Old Oaken Bucket 
and its present environment. 


It is a great relief for one to get 





THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 


How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew. 

The wide-spreading pond and the mill that stood by it, 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell; 

The cot of my father, the dairy house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the well. 


That moss-covered bucket I hailed as a treasure, 
For often at noon, when returned from the field 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell, 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips! 

Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 

And now, far removed from the loved habitation, 
The tear of regret will instrusively swell, 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket that hung in the well. 


—SAMUEL WooDWORTH 
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into the haunts of Woodworth after 
spending days and weeks in a bustling 
city like Boston. Some bird-man once 
told me that the Maryland Yellow- 
throat was not found north of New 
Jersey, but I heard his ‘“Witchity, 
witchity, witch,” in the tangles about 
Scituate, and many other Birds whose 
voices I heard while I was a boy on a 
farm in the South, I heard in the 
haunts of the “Old Oaken Bucket.” 

Like some of the other well known 
poets of the past, Samuel Woodworth, 
although he started out with high 
aspirations, yet he disappointed many 
people about Scituate, who had antici- 
pated great things from the lad who 
went about writing verse. 

You can always count on the good 
old minister helping out boys, and that 
is just what one of them did for 
Samuel. The minister got the lad 
started in the study of Latin and 
other studies that would have helped 


him in the promised and coveted 


literary career, but it seems that 
Woodworth lacked something probably 
what we call today, “stickability,” for 
he took up the printer’s trade, and be- 
came a wanderlust, going from place 
to place as a tramp printer, earning 
money here and there as he could. 


4 bw young man in 1812-15 is cred- 
ited with publishing a paper on his 
own responsibility, which he called 
“The War,” also a monthly periodical, 
both of which proved unsuccessful 
financially. But through them he was 
enabled to get much of his poetry be- 
fore the public. 

The story of the birth of the poem 
that made Woodworth famous has 


been told many times, but is worth re- 
peating to every new _ generation. 
While Woodworth was living some- 
what the life of a Bohemian in the 
city of New York, he sometimes vis- 
ited the saloons. On this particular 
occasion some friends accompanied 
him to one of these resorts and when 
he had partaken of a drink known as 
Cognac,—a famous brandy that made 
a town by that name in France well 
known at one time,—he declared that 
it was the best drink he ever tasted. 

It was then a young companion 
spoke up, “Now, you are mistaken, 
Woodworth. There is one drink that 
excels anything you have ever drunk 
in your life.” 

“What is it?” 
manded. 

“The water from the Old Oaken 
Bucket that hangs in the well!” he 
informed him. 

This set Woodworth to thinking, he 
excused himself and went directly to 
the Mirror office where he was em- 
ployed, and wrote a poem known as 
the “Old Oaken Bucket.” You know 
the rest. 

Like many other popular poems, this 
one became popular because it pleased 
thousands of readers. However, if 
Woodworth’s poem was subjected to 
the critic’s eyes today, he probably 
could point out some faults, but the 
poem illustrates and proves that the 
absence of errors does not make a 
masterpiece, after all. Woodworth did 
his best and like many other men 
when they have put their heart and 
soul into an achievement with all its 
faults, it may become a masterpiece. 


Woodworth de- 





The Home Flower Beds 


BY CHARLOTTE BURD, (Mich.) 


raised from seed is much finer 

than when the stalks are pro- 
cured from cuttings? Such seed- 
grown Heliotrope plants make a pretty 
border if just behind them a row of 
annual Gypsophila, (Baby’s Breath,) 
is sowed. The Heliotrope alone is too 
heavy for grace, but the dainty Gyp- 
sophila comes into bloom in about 
six weeks and is one of the loveliest 
of plants to mix in with other flowers. 
By its very lightness it relieves the 
heavy effect of the Heliotrope and the 
combination is beautiful. As the 
Gypsophila is short-lived, though, its 
sowings should be repeated about once 
a month. 

Near the porch where the family 
sits on summer evenings, there should 
always be grown a few stalks of Nico- 
tiana affinis. This grows quickly and 
blooms all Summer,—if one carefully 
cuts the flowers. It opens its trumpet- 
shaped flowers in the evening and 
radiates a delightful perfume. 


The mispiacing of flowers in the 
garden beds is one of the most re- 


D: YOU know that Heliotrope 





sponsible causes of failure in their cul- 
ture. Some plants do well in either 
shady or sunny spots. But one must 
not be misled by this small and ex- 
ceptional class. Each plant has its 
own special place where it can come 
to its most perfect maturity and the 
would-be successful gardener has no 
choice but to study and find out where 
that place is. 

There are flowers for the sunny 
border and others for the shade; there 
are those which flourish best in low 
damp places and others which cannot 
thrive except on well-drained spots. 


Nearly all summer plants will come 
on about as fast if their seed is not 
sown in the house, but as early as ad- 
visable out-of-doors. Then such plants 
will be raised with less care and be 
far more healthful. And, apparently, 
they will come into flower about as 
soon as the others, because they have 
not had to endure the strain of trans- 
planting. 


yo the sunny border one may plant 
Asters, Sweet Alyssum, Foxgloves, 





Geraniums, Snapdragons, . 
Poppies, Petunias, and Verbena 
for later blooming, Cosmos, Gold 
glow, Hardy Chrysanthemums a ; 
many others. Of the Asters vs 
should be careful to plant both ‘eark 
and late varieties, that a good sy 
may be assured throughout the ea 
son. { 

Among the bulbs which do : 
full sunshine are the Gladiolus mie 
various kinds of Lilies. 

Nearly all plants like a little sun, 
But for the shady border, selections 
for which are not so abundant, one 
may choose Columbine, Begonias, 
(both fibrous and tuberous-rooted,) 
Pansies, and Adlumia, as well as other 
sorts. The Fuchsia is partial to the 
shade. 

On low and damp, but not wet, 
ground the crimson-eyed Hibiscus dogs 
well; also Spiraea, Forget-me-not, and 
Caladium. For high, well-drained 
Beds, Candytuft is good, also Kochia, 
or Mexican Burningbush; and perhaps 
the different kinds of African Daisy, 

For the Gladiolus Bed a Carpeting 
of some dainty creeping plant may he 
desirable to keep the roots from dry- 
ing out in the hottest summer weather, 
For this purpose Sanvitalia or Kenil. 
worth Ivy are most excellent. Besides 
they will improve the looks of the Bed, 
Portulaca might be used for the same 
purpose. 

As a border for buildings, Ferns 
with a carpet of some pretty creep. 
ing plants in front, like Speedwell 
or ground Ivy, produces a lovely 
effect. Or a row of Maidenhair Ferns 
might stand between the tall Ferns 
= the carpeting farthest from the 
wall. 


A bed of tall Nasturtiums allowed 
to grow all over the ground in some 
protected corner, is far prettier than 
where the vines are trained up against 
a wall. Somehow, the Nasturtium 
seems to prefer to sprawl. 


The tall Sunflower, of the Double- 
Chrysanthemum or the Globosus Fis- 
tulosus varieties, are lovely planted 
along the edges of buildings. They 
may even be used in the vegetable 
garden as a support for Climbing 
Beans. And when they come into 
bloom, they will light up the whole 
place with a glory of color. But care 
must be taken not to plant too close 
together; a yard apart in every di- 
rection will be near enough. 


In general, Flower Beds planted 
along the borders are prettier than 
when they are planted in the midst 
of the lawn. They are out of the 
way and serve as a lovely frame to 
the beautiful picture offered by a well 
kept lawn. And their possible neglect 
is not so readily noticeable. 


Flowers are such a joy and one does 
not have to be rich to have the simpler 
varieties. The seed does not cost mudi 
and every minute spent in the cult 
vation of flowers adds to the worker's 
capital in the form of good health and 
spiritual growth. 
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Porch Magic 


BY LENA MCVEIGH, (Va.) 


in this entrance and is there any- 

thing that adds quite as much to 
the attractiveness of a home as the 
entrance? I think not; and so I want 
to tell friends of THE FLOWER GROWER 
how we achieved a charming effect 
with only a little thought and the ex- 
penditure of a few dollars. 

To begin with, we have a ninety 
foot porch running across the front 
and around the east side of the house, 
but alas! only nine feet wide, making 
it a problem to impart a “homey look 
in arranging the porch furniture. The 
east porch is wider and easier to man- 
age, but it is the front entrance that 
gives the first and lasting impression 
that we particularly want pretty and 
inviting. 

We began on our problem by buying 
some enamel and paint. The weather- 
stained porch furniture we enameled 
in soft, willow-green and how fresh 
and pretty it looked when finished. 

Then the quaint, wrought-iron gas 
lantern which had hung from the ceil- 
ing, too high to be either pretty or 
useful, was given a coat of black paint 
and brought down to the side pillar 
near the door. Under this we placed 
a lemon Verbena on a wicker stand, 
and few callers failed to exclaim over 
this sweet old favorite or leave with- 
out a sprig of its fragrant leaves. 


Next we took six little granite 
kettles, which were of pretty shapes 
and sizes, and gave them a coat of 
very dark red paint and suspended 
them on long wires at intervals be- 
tween the porch pillars. We wanted 
rapid, graceful vines for these, so 
filled them with green, red and purple, 
white and green Wandering Jew, with 
a bright Geranium in the center, and 
pink Oxalis in others. These hanging 
baskets added much to the beauty of 
the porch from every point of view. 
Four large Sword Ferns, two Plu- 
mosus and one very handsome As- 
paragus sprengeri, on stands here and 
there, made it possible to arrange the 
chairs without the stiffness so deadly 
tocharm. All the Ferns and the two 
large Aspidistras at either side of the 
porch steps are in large candy buckets 
painted dark red with a band of black, 
top and bottom, which we think adds 
to the general effect. 


Now step to the corner with me, 
and at the south end of the east porch 
we find a long tin pan made to order 
by a tinner, and placed across the 
corner of the banisters. In this are 
hourishers filled with bright Gerani- 
ums and foliage plants. Just outside 
the banisters, near the corner on the 
east side, a pair of forty-cent iron 
brackets and another long pan makes 
an ideal place for our beautiful Be- 
gonias, while a similar shelf on the 
north side is filled with the dainty, 
pretty branch Ferns. Both of these 


[on there a heap of friendliness 


shelves add to the beauty no matter 
on what part of the porch you may be. 
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To the west of the door a hanging 
swing with several gay cretonne 
cushions and a copy of the last 
FLOWER GROWER is a temptation to 
linger, while yonder at the corner is a 
settee and rockers, big and little, and 
with camp chairs all about. We use 











Porch Planting of Hydrangeas 
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the grass rugs and find these not only 
the most satisfactory, but the pretti- 
est for porch use. | 

On several of the porch columns we 
hung gourds and patty-pan cymblings, 
and enameled cigar boxes with tiny 
holes cut in these, where the merry 
little Wrens raise several families a 
season, and are a pretty and interest- 
ing sight. The trim, little brown 
Birds are, as they perch on the hang- 
ing baskets and Ferns and sing away 
so cheerily from early morning until 
dusk, utterly indifferent to a porch 
full of laughing, chattering folks, 
though I find that our guests are 
rarely indifferent to them, but enjoy 
their songs, and watch the busy little 
home builders. In the pink Rose over 
the front steps a Catbird has built 
for several years and I sometimes 
think they rival the Mocking Bird 
with their musical trills and many 
notes. 

For a porch planting outside we 
have used the Grandiflora arborescens 


Hydrangeas and find them a never- 
failing joy. This Fall we are planning 
to put Newport pink Hollyhocks back 
of them to give the note of color lack- 
ing now, save at the west end, where 
a red Rambler and a red Dorothy 
Perkins vie with each other to see 
which can be the most beautiful. On 
this same trellis is a Turquoise Vine 
with its lovely foliage and many-col- 
ored berries. 


Do you wonder that we love our 
porch and live on it morning, noon, 
and night? Always seeing visions 
and dreaming dreams of a porch more 
beautiful (if not wider) each year, 
for with the help of the Birds and 
Flowers—“God’s messengers of love” 
we can transform and glorify any 
place, no matter what the limitations. 
How much better to put our wits to 
work to overcome the things that can’t 
be helped, than to sit down in dis- 
couragement and wait for that which 
never comes! 











Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








**All hail, thou holy herb, Vervin, 

Growing on the ground; 

On the Mount of Calvary 

There was thou found; 
Thou helpest many a grief 
And staunchest many a wound; 
In the name of sweet Jesus, 
I lift thee from the ground.” 


been regarded a sacred plant and 

named the “herb of the cross,” or 
“Holy herb.” The Druids are said to 
have revered it so, that the plant was 
gathered with religious ceremonies equal 
to cutting Mistletoe. The Greeks also 
held the plant sacred as well as the 
ancient Persians. The French hold the 
Verbena in high esteem and in places, 
according to old customs, it is gathered 
during certain moon phases. After 
secret incantations are recited the plant 
is thought to become endowed with great 
curative properties, healing wounds, etc. 
One old belief was that scrofulous dis- 
eases could be cured by hanging a bit 
of the root around one’s neck. Gather- 
ing the herb on St. John’s Day or Mid- 
summer Eve, particularly added magical 
virtues. The Verbena is still in repute 
as a medicine, useful as a tonic, and 
thought beneficial for stone and gravel. 


“Enchantment” is the symbolical 
meaning of Verbena, and Venus the 
planet. The crown of Venus was said 
to have been composed of Verbena and 
Myrtle. Scholars hold the name came 
from the root of Brahma, hence sacred- 
ness among so many peoples. The Romans 
are said to have worn crowns of the flow- 
ers, and dedicated it to the more merciful 
side of Mars, the God of War, because it 
so often grew near human dwellings. 
The Romans also made bridal wreaths of 
the blossoms, and today in parts of Ger- 
many bridal wreaths are given brides on 
account of the mystic virtues of the 
Verbena, these virtues being most effi- 
cient for love-potions and charms. 


Lantana flowers resemble Verbena, but 


E> Verbena, or Vervin has long 





the former grows into a large shrub 
while the latter clings to the ground. 


At least 1/5 of the value of man’s 
total food product is sacrificed to insects, 
is the claim made by various scientific 
men. And the menace of the crops being 
— is less than the insects poisoning 
them. 


Bible Horticultural notes: “A basket 
of summer fruit.” “One basket had 
very good Figs, even like Figs that are 
first ripe; and the other basket had very 
naughty Figs, which could not be eaten 
they were so bad.” “At our gates are 
all manner of pleasant fruits, new and 
old....” “Let us get up early to the 
vineyards; let us see if the vines flourish, 
and the Pomegranates bud forth. . .” 
Figs are the first trees mentioned in the 
Bible and since earliest times have been 
considered valuable whether fresh or 
dried. In Isaiah we find them recom- 
mended as a poultice: “Let them take 
a lump of Figs, and lay it for a plaster 
upon the boil, and he shall recover.” 
Today they are used in medicine as a 
laxative, etc. 

Pomegranates—both fruit and design 
were carved in Solomon’s Temple accord- 
ing to tradition. The design is often seen 
in Chinese embroidery, being a symbol 
of good luck. “May you have as many 
male descendants as there are seeds in 
the fruit.” In the Orients the flowers 
and seeds are both used medicinally. In 
the Occident the rind is used sometimes 
in a gargle, for cancerous growths and 
ulcers, while the root is thought an 
efficient taenifuge and taenicide. This 
exotic fruit is seen—in season—in many 
large markets in the U. S. The tough 
rind of the apple-like fruit is full of 
seeds embedded in a jellied juice, de- 
licious and tangy. 


Orange blossoms have other uses than 
for brides’ bouquets. Candied orange 


flowers may be made b i 
of 16 tbsp sugar to 10 of ne 8 Symp 
boiling hot over 2 tbsp flower 
then strain. In half hour boil ion 
bubbles rise, pour over flowers tq 
in five minutes strain. Add finel fe 
sugar to flowers till syrup drive wt 
flowers separate; then place in syn 
hours. Violets and rose petals 
candied in the same way. 


“Not worth a bean” and li 
sions no doubt originated fy 
legends related when beans were 
as money exchange ages ago. The 
are many odd superstitions connectad 
with beans, sometimes being associa 
with insanity. It has been believed a 
more cases of lunacy occurred durin the 
flowering of beans than any other 4 
of year. An old saying Was that if 
anyone slept in a bean field over nigh 
he would either go crazy or have or 
dreams, hence dreaming of beans W 
supposed to be an evil omen. Beans a 
Peas also appear much in folk lore and 
are the subjects of many queer rhymes: 
bes = set beans in Candlemas waddle.” : 
“Sow i 
ie the waulnr aesd cc tae ae 
“Be it weal or be it woe 
Beans should bloom before May go.” 
“Peas and beans belong to the Moon 
Soon as the pea puts on the bloom.” 


& fey 
may be 


Beans and Peas were thought to grow 
the wrong way only during “Leap year” 
or “Ladies’ year,” and were used for 
divining purposes. When a pod was 
found with nine Peas in a row, it was 
put over the door; the first man who 
passed under would be the girl’s future 
husband: 


“As peas pod once I pluck’d, I chanced to see 
One that was closely fill’d with three times 
Which when I cropp’d, I safely home convey’d, 
And o’er the door the spell in secret laid, 

The latch mov’d up, when who should first come in 
But in his proper person, Lublerkin.” 

The water in which peas were boiled 
was once believed good for measles, and 
some today consider bean water a skin 
beautifier used locally. 

Carrots also served in the divination 
of love in olden days. Sleeping on wild 
ones were most effective. The wild root 
is useful for medicinal purposes,. sup- 
posedly a stimulant, useful in dropsy, 
etc. Carrots grated or ground raw are 
soothing for burns of mustard plaster, 
also good for sores, while the juice al- 
lays itching in several skin diseases. 

Potatoes come in for their share of 
lore. Leather-jackets, blue eyes, red 
eyes, spuds, etc., being among their 
numerous nicknames. Old-fashioned 
folks have claimed carrying a potato 
around in the pocket was a cure for 
rheumatism. Potato starch is sometimes 
substituted for arrowroot or used in its 
adulteration. The various starches used 
in adulterations or as substitutes as as 
serted may be readily determined by 
the jelly they produce. Wheat starch 
makes no jelly, while potato starch forms 
a thick, almost clear, jelly mass with 4 
bean-like odor. 


Bean-tree or Catalpa is an ornamental 
tree quite commonly grown. Though its 
emanations have been said to be poisoi- 
ous, yet an infusion made from th 
dried seeds, also the pods, have been It 
ported good for chronic bronchitis 
nervous asthma. The bark is also a 
leged to be a vermifuge, and the 
emetic; the leaves, emollient. 


Bean of St. Ignatius is a climbing 
shrub found in Asia and the Phillipines 
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i nd uses are supposed to be 
= t “those of nux vomica and 
strychnina. 





‘ference between getting up at 
5 eye for about 40 years, assum- 
ing one retires at the same hour each 
night, is approximately ten years added 
to one’s waking life. How long wilt 
thou sleep, O sluggard? When wilt thou 
arise out of thy sleep? | Yet a little 
sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep: So shall thy proverty 
come... ’—Proverbs. 





The pebble in the brook secretly thinks 
itself a precious stone. 
—ORIENTAL PROVERB 


THE SALUTATION OF THE DAWN 
Listen to the Salutation of the Dawn! 
Look to this Day! ‘ 
For it is Life, the very Life of Life. 
In its brief course lie all the ! 
Varieties and Realities of your existence ; 
The Bliss of Growth, 
The Glory of Action, 
The Splendor of Beauty. 
For yesterday is but a Dream 
And tomorrow only a Vision. 
But Today well-lived makes P 
Every yesterday a dream of Happiness 
And every tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 
Look well therefore to this Day ; 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 


—From the Sanskrit 





Salt 


HE Eskimo eats no salt, but the Hot- 

tentot will trade a wife for a handful 
of salt. At least such were the condi- 
tions found by early explorers in the 
coldest and the hottest inhabited parts 
of the world. So accustomed have we 
of the Temperate Zone become to the use 
of salt that we can understand the Hot- 
tentot’s taste more easily than we can 
that of the Eskimo, although not exactly 
recommending the extremes to which the 
former is said to go. 

Animals also like salt, as shown by the 
popularity of “salt licks” among wild 
animals and the enthusiasm with which 
domestic animals take to this material 
when it is supplied. That it should be 
supplied regularly is so well-recognized 
that it is seldom mentioned, but the regu- 
larity of supply is not always so reli- 
giously carried out—we grow careless. 

Henry and Morrison in “Feeds and 
Feeding” say: “It is now generally 
agreed that salt should be supplied regu- 
larly to farm animals. It not only serves 
as a spice to whet the appetite and add 
to the palatability of many feeds, but 
it also stimulates the digestive glands 
and prevents digestive disturbances.” 
B. B. B.—(in Stockman and Farmer) 





Wistarias 


Unquestionably the most beautiful of 
all climbers, hardy in cool, temperate re- 
gions, is Wistaria; everywhere so deserv- 
edly popular and widely cultivated. The 
name Wistaria was given in 1818 by 
Nuttall, to an American plant (W. 
frutescens) in honor of Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Pennsylvania. The same 
year John Reeves, an officer of the Eng- 
lish East India Company, stationed at 
Canton, China, sent to England a climber 
which received the name of Glycine 
stensis. In 1825, De Candolle correctly 
referred this plant to Nuttall’s genus 
Wistaria. Today, and for many decades 


past, Wistaria and Wistaria sinensis in 
the popular mind have been synonymous. 
The Chinese Wistaria is native of east- 
ern China and is not completely hardy 
so far north as Boston, Massachusetts. 
It requires some protection and this is 
usually afforded by planting it against 
houses, but even then in severe Winters 
the flower buds are often killed. 


In Japan’s gardens, paintings and em- 
broideries, a Wisteria bearing very long 
racemes of flowers is a familiar subject. 
This plant, widely known as Wistaria 
multijuga, is a garden form of the wild 
Wistaria of Japan (W. floribunda), and 
correctly should be called W. floribunda 
var. macrobotrys. The species is abun- 
dant on the margins of moist woods and 
especially in thickets alongside streams, 
ponds and ditches virtually all over 
Japan, and has racemes from one to one- 
and-a-half feet long, of pale purple flow- 
ers. In Japanese gardens, forms with 
white and pinkish flowers are cultivated; 
also a purple-flowered form with racemes 
measuring as much as 60 inches. These 
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plants are grown by the side of ponds, 
and enjoy an unlimited water supply 
during the time of flowering. 

Seeds of the Japanese Wistaria were 
received in this country by Samuel Par- 
sons of Flushing, in 1862, from Dr. 
George R. Hall. It is hardier than its 
Chinese relative, has slightly smaller 
flowers, which, opening later, are fra- 
grant and equally beautiful. The white, 
purple and pinkish forms are all hardy, 
and may be grown against buildings, 
on trellises, or allowed to ramble at will 
over trees and bushes. There is also a 
form with ugly double purple flowers. 

Wistarias are erratic in the matter of 
flowering, and if raised from seeds, dec- 
ades may pass before any flowers ap- 
pear. They should be increased by 
grafts, layers or cutting from flowering 
plants, since from such source, plants 
three or four feet tall will blossom freely. 
Good soil and restricted root room are 
additional aids to success. 


E. H. W., in (Bulletin of the Arnold 
Arboretum) 





Seasonable Work for June . 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


WEET PEAS will require the lat- 
S erals cut away at this time, to secure 
fine flowers with long stems. The 
laterals are the side shoots that start 
between the leaf and flower spike. By 
cutting these away, all the strength of 
the plant goes to develop fine flowers. 
Plenty of manure-water should be given 
now; about twice each week to help pro- 
duce fine flowers. 
Many crops will be improved by using 
manure-water this month. 
Tomato plants will require side shoots 
cut away and fed as for Sweet Peas. 
Cuttings of Rock Plants can be rooted 
easily now. 
Pinks can be propagated from slips 
under hand lights. Only good double 
sorts should be grown this way, as seed- 


lings give best results for single sorts. 
Pot Freesias now for winter-flowering. 


Root cuttings of Geraniums to flower 
in Window Garden and greenhouse all 
Winter. Disbud Roses to get large flow- 
ers. 

Begin budding now, and summer-prune 
fruit trees. 

Set out Broccoli and Kale for winter 
use. If the ground is dry, first make 
holes, fill with water, and set in the 
plants. If cutworms are in the soil, use 
soot and lime in the water used to fill the 
holes, when planting. 

Make last sowing of very early Peas 
this week, in a trench, and sow seed 
rather thickly. Keep well-watered with 
manure water, and a very late crop may 
be secured. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
* * * cs * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





The So-called Miracle Men 


ROM time to time we read of men who are able 
to heal or cure disease by methods or means 
which are not, by our acknowledged standards, 
easily understood. The newspapers give publicity 
to such “stories” as a matter of news, because men 
who are able to do unusual things attract attention. 
The newspaper style of writing up such things, how- 
ever, generally leaves much to be desired in the way 
of definite information and a clear statement of fact. 


There are now living in the state of Pennsylvania 
two men of outstanding prominence who heal without 
medicine. One is of the “bone-setter” type. He cures 
deformities, derangements, crippled cases, and even 
disease which is the result of maladjustment of the 
human frame. “Incurable’” cases come to him and 
are cured. 

The other man does not attempt to manipulate 
the human frame, but cures by the so-called mental 
or faith process. His work has covered a consider- 
able period of time and his disciples and followers are 
numerous. 

Many people, when facts like the above are re- 
lated, will immediately say fake and humbug; but 
this is the common way of people who insist that they 
must figure out the details of everything. They are 
not willing to accept results without knowing the 
whys and wherefores. 

That the two men I have told about above are 
neither fakes, humbugs, nor charlatans, I know well. 
They are, both of them, kindly and considerate people 
who are doing much good in the world in their own 
way, and there is no reason why their work should 
not be accepted for what it is worth; and their meth- 
ods studied for the benefit of posterity. Instead, the 
great rank and file of people condemn their work be- 
cause its operation is not quickly comprehended. 


‘THERE are some things about disease which are 
not understood and the medical profession admit 
that certain cases have such obscure factors that 
successful handling is difficult. And this, as a state- 
ment of fact, might be elaborated upon at length. 
But here is something that some practicing physicians 
do not know: 

When I was a youngster I heard about a quality 
called “personal magnetism,” and, as a youngster, 
I cogitated on what that might mean, but I didn’t 
get very far, although that term has stuck in my 
memory all these years. Few people, even at this 


Tune, 1999 


comparatively late date, know what “persona] 
netism” means and few people will admit that thee 
called “personal magnetism” of the practicing physi 


cian has much to do with his ability as a doctor. 


I know a doctor who is bubbling over with Vitali 
good nature, and enthusiasm; and this man, although 
not a deep student of cases, nor of the practice of 
medicine in general, does a vast amount of : 
merely by his presence. This practicing M. D. could 
easily become a healer without using medication. 

In writing these few observations I am in no wa 
actuated by animosity toward the medical profession. 
The doctors are good friends of mine and I fully be. 
lieve in them and their work. They do the best they 
can with the problems in hand and handicaps under 
which they labor. The very best among them admit 
their limitations. 

And Friends, I have taken this matter just about 
as far as I want to take it, and I will leave it there 
for you to ponder and study. And I want to say 
again, as I have said often, that we should not reject 
any thought because it does not square with our 
former sense of proportion or experience. “Put it 
in your trial grounds” and see how it behaves for 
a term of years. 


Personally, I belong to no cult and train with no 
school of anything whatever, and for this reason | 
cannot be accused of trying to promote propaganda, 
I am just willing to accept facts as facts, whether | 
understand the underlying influences or not. Eventu- 
ally I will understand, so why should I be in a hurry. 
The facts for study are sufficient to satisfy me for 
the present. 

MADISON COOPER 





“The Old Oaken Bucket’ 


PERHAPS no American poem is better known than 

the one with the above title, and as this Summer 
marks the 112th anniversary of the writing of the 
poem, I am glad to present on another page Robert 
Sparks Walker’s little story, together with the famous 
poem. 


Probably the point which appeals to the average 
person is the sentimental touch which refers to child- 
hood’s happy scenes, and the fact that many of us 
now living remember an Old Oaken Bucket in our 
own neighborhood, gives this versification of Wood- 
worth’s its special value. 

As Brother Walker points out, faults in construc- 
tion, grammar, or any other technical details, are of 
little account when it comes to putting them against 
real sentiment which appeals to the heart. 

MADISON COOPER 





Life is a series of plantings, and what your restive 
desire may be planting now will take root and grow and 
come to flower at a time when it may be you have for- 
gotten that you ever planted it. 


What a man sows he shall reap—it is not a threat, 
it is a promise. And earnest, ambitious people are sowing 
all the time. One of the surprising qualities of life is 
that men reap things they have forgotten they ever sowed. 
They plant the seed of desire and expectation, but because 
they do not immediately see the fruit they grow weary of 
waiting and turn their attention elsewhere; but the seed is 
a living thing and grows—forgotten or not, it grows, and 
in due time it comes to flower and fruit. 

—HENRY FOorD 
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Dr. Mayo Believes in “Faith Healing” 


The famous brothers at Rochester, Minn., need no 
introduction. Most everybody has heard of the Mayos, 
nd their work. And in this connection, to go with 
a editorial which appears elsewhere in this issue, 
I am pleased to extract from The Healthy Home, 
which has come to hand since dictating the Editorial 
referred to,—“The So-Called Miracle Men,” as fol- 

s: 
aw has been a long controversy regarding so-called 
“faith healing.” It is interesting to note that a special 
commission which has been investigating the subject for 
siz years has recently made a report to the general con- 
vention of the Episcopal churches and said! “Spiritual 
healing is no longer the hope of a few, but the belief and 
practice of a large and rapidly increasing number of per- 
sons and is an experience of mankind that can no longer 
be questioned.” 

It is a significant fact that one of the signers of this 
report is the famous Dr. Charles H. Mayo, the great 
surgeon of Rochester, Minn. 

It was an added recommendation of the report that 
faith healing should be carried on in “close co-operation 
with medical science and practice,’—a vital point of dif- 
ference which is opposed to the practice of some of the 
cults. 


Thus does a practicing surgeon of note, approve 
in a rather definite way, the employment of the so- 
called “faith cure.” 


It is well that we do not close our minds to things 
which we do not understand, and perhaps which we 
will not understand because we cannot seem to get a 
start in considering them. Why not accept facts as 
we find them and why not accept the statements of 
disinterested people for facts with which we do not 
come in contact? 

An open mind is probably the most valuable gift 
with which a man can be blessed. 

MADISON COOPER 





Age and a Love of Flowers 


It is the experience of this Editor that a love of 
flowers and their true appreciation does not generally 
begin until people are at least middle-aged. 

One of the missions of this magazine is to teach 
a love of flowers as well as a better appreciation of 
them, but how to reach the younger generation is a 
problem. I have had plans in my head which may 
mature a little later, but it is a serious matter to 
know how we can get the youngsters to appreciate 
flowers from childhood. If we had a sure-fire plan 
that would work in even a majority of cases it would 
be of untold value to future generations. Can’t you 
help me figure it out? 


I make this appeal to FLOWER GROWER readers 
believing that at least the most of them are of middle- 
age or older. If a majority of my readers were 
younger than middle-age this magazine would have 
even greater value, for the reason that most people 
of mature age need little education along lines which 
are really worth while, while the younger generation 
are sorely in need of it. 


The person who can tell me a practical plan of 
reaching the young, in a way which will appeal and 


— them, will be accomplishing an important mis- 
ion. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Climatic Conditions Determine Crops 
READ what J. Quay has to say about snakes in Ire- 


land in the Wayside Ramblings Department this 


month. It is not so much what he says about snakes 
that is interesting, as what he says about the limited 
crop possibilities of the Island. Just think of it; no 
corn, tomatoes or fruit! The Irish must be a rugged 
race to survive under the unbalanced ration to which 
they were limited. If this Editor was obliged to de- 
pend on root crops for food his chances of survival 
would be small. Note in this connection what J. Quay 
says about the people and the lean rather than rotund 
faces. The Irish here do not show these character- 
istics but their ability to survive under unfavorable 
conditions has proven the ruggedness of the stock, 
and when transplanted to more favorable conditions 
they grow like weeds. 


It is surely an interesting study to ponder the 


question of possibilities and limitations under differ- 
ent climatic conditions, and to study and determine 
the crops which will do best in any soil and location. 


Indeed, there is no more important research than just 


that, in its importance to the human race and to 


posterity. 
MADISON COOPER 





: A Deep-Seated Fallacy 


SHOULD like to know where these self-centered know- 

it-alls who get off such gems of wisdom as “The life of 
one child is worth more than all the Dogs on earth,” get 
their authority. Who said so besides them or other 
egotists? What sound basis is there for the supposition 
that one creature has a better right to life than another? 
There isn’t a trace of one outside of human egotism. 

Of course the child is precious to its parents, and just 
as certainly the puppy is precious to its mother and the 
Dog companion to its owner. Of course the child has a 
right to live if it can, and so has the Dog. The supposed 
sacredness of human life above all other life is pure and 
unmitigated rot. It is kin in its origin to the supposed 
sacredness of the king’s person. 

Any open-minded person who has watched spoiled 
hellions nag and pick and gouge long-suffering Dogs can- 
not help but wonder that more children are not bitten 
I have had two children and there have been from one to 
five Dogs and as many Cats around them from the time 
they were born. Neither of them was ever bitten or 
scratched. 

Incidentally, I wish to thank Marion P. Thomas for 
the lesson on Dogs and Cats, in August FLOWER GROWER. 
I have been handling them ever since I was three years 
old (50 years) but it is never too late to learn. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR :— 

Those who are interested in the “Balanced Viewpoint” will 
do well to look up their August issue and refer to the editorial 
by Miss Thomas on page 382. Although I have personally 
read over what she had to say about Cats, I guess I must 
have taken it for granted, rather than having digested and 
analyzed what she said. 

Not only does Miss Thomas make some points in favor of 
Cats which are not generally understood, but incidentally she 
makes a comparison between the Dog and the Cat which may 
be enlightening to some of our dog-lover friends who cannot 
see any good in Cats. 

Brother Bridwell shows that he has acquired at least 
a part of the Balanced Viewpoint, and that he is decidedly 
tolerant, by admitting the lesson taught him by Miss Thomas. 

And the Editor will admit that Miss Thomas has also 
taught him a combined lesson on Dogs and Cats which all may 


heed to their distinct advantage. Look up the article and see 
that you read it with care. 








Prices of Novelties 


OF A FEW types of flowers, I grow a large number of 
varieties, buy a good many, and would like to buy 
more. When I look through an extensive novelty list, say, 
of Irises, I am sure that a large number of the varieties 
are not worth their descriptions, let alone the prices. On 
the other hand, I am fully as sure that there are some 
in the list offered at a fraction of their real worth. 

A number of years ago I had a paragraph or two in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, or was it the GLADIOLUS GROWER? 
about the value of Gladiolus America. I am no great 
admirer of this variety, yet I think it can safely be said 
that the value of the original bulb, from a cold business 
standpoint, would figure up to millions of dollars. 


In Irises, let us look at Ambassadeur. I do not know 
what it originally sold for, nor how large a supply the 
originator had when he offered it; but if his stock was one 
hundred plants and he sold at one hundred dollars per 
plant, he sold dirt cheap. It can now be bought for a 
dollar or less. 

A pre-eminent variety is worth any price while scarce. 
A variety that is not pre-eminent is worth only in pro- 
portion to its difference over other varieties, with some 
premium while still scarce. 


The placing on the market of quantities of varieties 
not pre-eminent must inevitably keep down the prices 
of the pre-eminent ones, for the lower-grade ones side- 
track attention, and the demand, and also to a considerable 
extent conceal the merits of the finer variety. This is 
discouraging to the one who wishes to buy the latter, for 
he has to buy so many varieties he does not want, in 
order to get the few he does want. Maybe it works out 
the same in the end, for of the really choice new varieties 
there are so few plants that only a few of those desiring 
them can have them in any case. 


The really pre-eminent varieties by good rights should 
stay in the hands of propagators until the supply is large; 
for to sell a plant of high value for private planting is 
like selling a high-value breeding cow to the butcher for 
beef, or like cooking eggs of hundred-dollar chickens, when 
eggs of two-dollar chickens would make as good a break- 
fast. 

I have just finished the season of Peony bloom, and 
one of the outstanding features of the subject is the utter 
helplessness of most of the high-rating varieties under 
adverse conditions, and their inability to meet the de- 
mands of commercial handling, and, some of them, even 
of ordinary cut flowers for home use. Many of the old 
low-rating varieties give flowers of good color and sub- 
stance under conditions that make the others worthless. 
A flower that is too big and fat, like a hog that is too 
big and fat, if it gets too hot, or fails to get a drink at 
just the right time, or extra demands are made on its 
strength, it dies. However, there are two ways to look 
at it. While the lower-rating, but practical, variety is 
undoubtedly the more valuable variety, a person having 
a supply of the common one may well feel justified in pay- 
ing a fancy price for a plant of the one giving the huge 
flower. There are varieties for which I might be willing 
to pay a fancy price for one plant, but would not pay 
another cent for a hundred more, except as a business 
proposition. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE :— 
Two outstanding recommendations are made by 
Brother Auten as follows: 


First ;—Really pre-eminent varieties should stay 
in the hands of propagators until the supply is large. 


Second ;—A large number of new varieties are 
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not worth their descriptions, say nothing of prices 

Could there be any better argument in favor f 
the amateur leaving severely alone, novelties which 
are introduced at high prices. No amateur can afford 
it except the very wealthy, and the amateur who 
pays high prices for novelties will, in nine cases out 
of ten, not only lose financially, but is grievously dis. 
appointed to the point of discouragement, which dulls 
his interest in gardening. 

Stick to the standard varieties which are wel]. 
known and which are superior to the average of the 
novelties or new introductions! This should be the 
motto of growers who may be called average gar. 
deners. Novelties are for the commercial grower 
and it is quite proper that he should take the risk in 
connection with same. If he secures a meritorious 
variety he knows how to propagate it, and has a 
market. for it, so that he can get his money back 
to reimburse him for the enormous losses which 
he makes in the purchase of the many worthless 
novelties. 





Animal “Humanity” 


NELLIE, the grand old mare, is de:1. For several years, 

in her younger days, she served me as driving horse. 
No horse could have a more beautiful disposition than 
Nellie. She was not only gentle and kind, but she was 
“peppy” and ambitious. Indeed, during her later days, 
her ambition far out-reached her ability to do. Although 
tempted from year to year to put her under the sod, I 
held onto her and gave her good care and treatment until 
the last. Some years ago she acquired a bad stiffness in 
her hind legs which made it impossible for her to lie down 
in the stable. Occasionally she did lie down and then 
there was trouble. Last winter she must have lain down 
rather early in the night because when I went to feed 
her in the morning she was down and in an exhausted 
condition, and in spite of the fact that five or six men 
worked the greater part of the day, even with ropes and 
blocks, and a sling, we could not get her on her feet, and 
so the humane method was used. 

Right here is where the animal “humanity” comes in. 
While we were working to get Nellie on her feet, Mina 
the Great Dane showed every indication that she wanted 
to help. Indeed, we could hardly keep her out of the way. 
During a cessation of the work, while we were rigging up 
the block and sling, I came to the office, and with difficulty 
induced Mina to come along with me. She came to me 
and whined and when I paid no attention to her, she went to 
the other room and whined and barked to my younger 
son, plainly begging that we should not abandon Nellie. 
If this was not animal “humanity,” what was it? 


MADISON COOPER 





The Living 


"THE Scriptures report Christ as saying “God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” This statement 
made so profound an impression that it is reported in 
three of the Gospels and in the book of Acts. And as we 
Flower Growers are particularly interested in living 
things, it also interests us. 

What that living element may be, no one has yet been 
able to find out. To the ancients it was so intriguing 
that some of them established a religion of “pantheism,” 
which means that everything is a part of God—at least 
everything having life. Out of this grew the fear of 
killing anything, and so enslaving became this fear that 
its devotees allowed themselves to become infested with, 
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. with vermin and noxious animals. Over 
ee this dreadful extreme, arose the other, whereby 
=o pecome contemptuous of life and do not hesitate to 
kill anything, or any one, self included. a 

Now, as always, there 1s the golden mean ; taking in- 
struction from the Scriptures, which I believe to contain 
supernatural teaching, no one can be fearful nor wanton, 
with regard to life. Under the admonition to rule over 
and bring into submission the lower forms of life, man 
pecomes a good agriculturist, a humane person, and re- 
ligious. All vegetable growth to him is evidence of condi- 
tions for growth of a good crop; a barren field is a dead 
field, and his aim is to make it live, hence the more he can 
incorporate living, organic matter, with the soil, the better. 
The command to subdue, he understands to be for benef- 
icent ends, not for destruction. Bacteria and germs under 
wise control, stimulate growth, ward off disease and pests, 
purify the contagious, clear the air, and bless mankind. 
Predatory insects and animals wisely in subjection to man, 
become his mounted rangers and protective police. Only 
fools idly sit to be over-run; only the vicious rush out to 
destroy. 

When I see a garden swamped by weeds or dying with 
vermin, I have small respect for its owner; when I see a 
person ruthlessly breaking down plants, shrubs or trees 
in thoughtless wantonness, I am indignant; when I see 
beings who should glory in mental, moral and spiritual at- 
tainments subjecting themselves to insentient animals, I 
am disgusted; and when I see people cruel, unmerciful and 
abusive of animals, I am stirred to protest. 

Art, music, architecture, and all the equipment for 
better living are desirable, but the living things them- 
selves from lowest amoeba to highest philosopher, con- 
stitute for me the very cathedral and enthronement of the 
living God. As was said by the heathen poet Aratus, 
three hundred years B. C., 


“In Him we live and move, and have our being.” 


So now may we say that the world, instinct with life, 
should be regarded with reverence as part of the divine 
nature which has not yet been fully revealed to us. 

In my well-tilled garden I walk, as once Moses walked 
where it was said to him, “the place whereon thou standeth 
is holy ground,” with the same feeling that here is life and 
power far beyond my human understanding. 

This is not a pious religious reflection, but the response 
of a living mind to a living creation. 

GEO. W. BORDEN 





Successful Men 


The successful men are they who have worked while 
their neighbors’ minds were vacant or occupied with pass- 
ing trivialities; who have been acting while others have 
been wrestling with indecision. They are the men who 
have tried to read all that has been written about their 
craft; who have learned from the masters and fellow- 
craftsmen of experience, and profited thereby; who have 
gone about with their eyes open, noting the good points 
of other men’s work, and considered how they might do it 
better. Thus they have carried themselves above medio- 
crity, and in striving to do things the best they could, have 


educated themselves in the truest manner.—Santa Fe 
Magazine. 





“Love labour; for if thou dost not want it for food 
thou mayest for physic. It is wholesome for thy body 
and good for thy mind. It prevents the fruits of 
wdleness, which many times come of nothing to do, 
and leads too many to do what is worse than nothing.” 


—WILLIAM PENN 
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The Old Songs 


G OMEONE said that farmers always try to invent 

battleships and sailors plows; and so it was with the 
deluge of so-called negro dialect songs that issued during 
the 60’s and thereabout. They remained popular until I 
was 10 or 12 years old, and my parents sang me to sleep 
with them when I was a baby. Not one that I have seen or 
heard, including such classics as “Way Down Upon The 
Swanee River” came within 40 miles of being real Southern 
Negro dialect. All are an impossible mixture of poetic 
language and pseudo dialect. It follows that the bulk of 
them, to say the least, were written at long range. All of 
them, comics, weepies and what-not, are as true to life as 
a tissue paper flower. Imagine a cotton-patch Negro 
getting off such a rotten mixture as “hands on de banjo” 
and “river’s soft roar”! 

All of which should not be taken as ingratitude to the 
reader who so kindly sent in 


THE GUM TREE CANOE 
On the Tombigbee River, so bright, I was born, 
In a hut made ob husks ob de tall yaller corn; 
And dar I fust met wid my Jula so true, 
And I rowed her about in my gum tree canoe. 

REFRAIN : 

Sing row away, row, o’er de waters so blue, 
Like a feather we’ll float in my gum tree canoe. 


All de day in de field of soft cotton I hoe; 

I tink ob my Jula and sing as I go. 

Oh, I catch here a bird wid a wing ob true blue, 
And at night sail her round in my gum tree canoe. 


Wid my hands on de banjo and toe on de oar, 

I sing to de sound ob de river’s soft roar, 

While de stars dey look down at my Jula so true, 
And dance in her eye in my gum tree canoe. 


One night de stream bore us so far away, 

Dat we couldn’t come back, so we thought we'd jis stay. 
Oh, we spied a tall ship wid a flag of true blue, 

And it took us in tow in my gum tree canoe. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Bumptiousness 


THE word bumptious came to me in a letter from 
a Brother Editor, referring to certain contrib- 
utors, and as I had not heard the word for a long 
time, it intrigued me and I looked it up in the dic- 
tionary. Yes, bumptious is the right word and the 
joke is on me because I will admit that lamJT. Did 
I not make complaints about hotels, dining cars, pull- 
man and railroad service during those strenuous 
years when I traveled about 50,000 miles per year, 
when in the cold storage construction business, “for 
the good of the service?” 'The bumptious chap is fhe 
critical chap and he may be bumptious to some pur- 
pose, even though he may be conceited, which the 
definition of the word carries with it. But the defini- 
tion also carries self-assertiveness; and self-assertive- 
ness is pretty nearly necessary if one is to accomplish 
an important purpose, so the bumptious person is 
not nearly as contemptible as the word may seem. 
He may accomplish a decidedly useful purpose in the 
— by correcting abuses and doing real missionary 
work. 


The bumptious man, therefore, while he may make 
himself ridiculous at times, (and he generally does,) 
is entitled to our respect as he may be a real leader 
of thought. Irregularities and abuses, and other 
things too numerous to mention, go on uncorrected 
without the bumptious man. A bit of bumptiousness 
is a quality not to be despised. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


Little Stories from Life 








[ITTLe children may be excused for their impatience 
when they are caught digging up seeds to see if they 
are starting to grow, but it behooves grownups to realize 
that sometimes it pays to “make haste slowly.” Aesop’s 
ancient fable about the man who killed the Goose that laid 
him golden eggs, has had a salutary influence in curbing 
greed and impatience in the life of many persons who 
carried the lesson from childhood that it very often pays 
to let well enough alone. 


Certainly, the possession of ambition is commendable, 
but ambition must needs be attended at all times by 
caution, and often curbed by good judgment. I knew a 
man who made a great amount of money in a business 
he had built up from a small beginning. Finally he sold 
out and engaged in a new business venture with alluring 
possibilities in which he soon lost the fortune he had made 
in the former success. 


Letting well enough alone applies most fittingly in 
matters concerning health. At one period in my life I 
suffered for a time with an obstinate case of faulty di- 
gestion, and although paying great attention the while to 
diet, failed to materially improve. It was only after 
heeding some good advice to train myself to forget that 
I had a stomach, and eat anything set before me that I 
overcame it. 

A short time ago I heard a public speaker relate having 
seen an epitaph on a tombstone in an old English grave- 
yard, which read, 


I WAS WELL. 
I WANTED TO BE BETTER. 
HERE I AM. 

The speaker, himself an octogenarian, a little later 
added: “I have been keeping myself poor lately, buying 
funeral flowers for well-meaning friends who insist on 
advising me how to keep my health.” 

The habit of dosing oneself with drugs because of self 
diagnosis is pernicious and dangerous. Those who suffer 
whether knowingly or otherwise from the effects of over- 
eating and underexercising can usually find relief at the 
end of the hoe handle. 


I once heard the celebrated Dr. Walsh lecture on Health. 
In an Open Forum which followed, someone asked the 
doctor if it were not possible to contract a disease by 
imagining oneself to have it. 

“No,” he replied, “it is impossible to get any disease 
by imagining you have it, but you can suffer the symptoms 
of almost any disease by knowing them and believing you 
have it.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





‘6¢<"THE right to think, to know, to utter,” as John 
Milton says, is the dearest of all liberties. With- 
out this right there can be no liberty to any people; 
with it, there can be no slavery. When you have con- 
vinced thinking men that it is right, and the humane 
men that it is just, you will gain your cause. Men 
always lose half of what is gained by violence. What 
is gained by argument is gained forever. Let us be- 
lieve that the whole of truth can never do harm to the 
whole of virtue... The last lesson a man ever learns 
is that liberty of thought and speech is the right. of 
all mankind; that the man who denies every article 
of our creed is to be allowed to preach just as often 
and just as loud as we ourselves. 


—WENDELL PHILLIPS, (1811-1884) 





‘T HIRTY-ODD years ago I saw a couple married Th 

girl looked like a bar of soap after a hard day’s wash. 
ing and the man had to stand twice in the same place to 
make a shadow. And as they were physically, so th 
were mentally. Material gain was the only thing that 
could interest either of them. 

They had children; several of them. From birth the 
were taught that money or its equivalent was the mad 
thing worth thinking about. The eldest son ran rend 
form and appropriated some cash he had no lawful title to. 
It took the farm to get him out of the clutches of the law, 

Slowly they began building again, dollar by dollar. 
Again the son’s patience gave out at the slow progress and 
he took another short-cut which cleaned out the family 
exchequer again. 

Back to taw and the grind begun all over. Severa} 
years went by and things began to look better. The 
family’s financial reputation, thanks to the father ang 
mother, began to approach par. Then a minor daughter 
cashed a bogus check for a considerable sum. By scraping 
the bone they got her sentence modified to parole. 

They are dirt poor, worn out physically and nervously 
and with little or no morale; and they are getting old, 
The future doesn’t look like much, and they apparently 
think so, too, for they are not straining at the collar as 
they once did. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Cause and Effect 


wat we commonly designate as cause and effect 
has been stated at many different times and in 
many different ways. “What a man sows he shall 
reap” as pointed out by Henry Ford in another col- 
umn, is a statement of the same inevitable law. 
Another way of stating it is that reaction equals 
action, and the law of indestructibility of matter 
comes much under the same head. Nothing is ever 
— annihilated although we may change its 
orm. 


The chief teaching which Henry Ford points out, 
however, is a point that we may easily overlook and 
which it is safe to say nine people out of ten do 
actually overlook. 

We are sowing all the time whether we sense or 
realize the fact or not, and we cannot possibly escape 
the consequences of errors of action no more than we 
will be denied the fruits of the right seed-sowing. 


Some may cite instances where a man may have 
enjoyed ill-gotten gains or made a success through 
questionable or unfair practices. Even though such 
a person may go through a lifetime in apparent 
affluence, prosperity, and even with outward happi- 
ness, it need not be inferred that the law of cause 
and effect are not operative at all times. 


What passes for success and the acquiring of 
material gains, are in most cases not true progress. 
True progress comes when gaining experiences, and 
especially the right kind of experience. When we are 
gaining experiences, we are sowing seed for the 
harvest time. 

Sounds a good deal like preaching, does it not? 
But it is really plain commonsense and will stand the 
light of investigation and any hard-headed test t0 
which it may be put. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Moss Roses 


HE very name of Moss Rose recalls 

to many of us scenes in our child- 
hood’s days when these Roses occupied a 
conspicuous place in nearly every garden 
in the land. The question is often put 
to me, “Do you grow the Moss Roses 
now? I very seldom see any,” and I am 
forced to admit that their cultivation has 
been sadly neglected. This charming 
class of Rose appears to have escaped 
the notice of hybridists, but if they try 
to improve the flower at the expense of 
its great attraction—the moss-like 
growths enveloping it—then I would say, 
“Leave well alone.” Doubtless, a rich 
crimson and a yellow variety, with the 
moss-like growth of the Common Pink, 
would be hailed with delight by all lovers 
of the queen of flowers. 

The culture of Moss Roses is not at all 
difficult. If dwarfs or bushes are desired 
I would recommend them to be either 
on own roots or budded on seedling Briar, 
but I think they appear to the best ad- 
vantage when budded upon short stand- 
ards with stems about 2 feet high. The 
Moss Rose delights in a rich, fibrous 
loam with plenty of well-decayed ma- 
nure added, and the plants should be 
transplanted every three or four years— 
as, indeed, all Roses should be—to main- 
tain the vigour of growth so essential 
to their success, and to ward off mildew, 
a fungus to which they are very much 
addicted. If grown in a border, and a 
portion of them transplanted each year, 
we should thus prolong the flowering 
period very considerably. 

At pruning-time the knife must be 
used rather severely, excepting in the 
case of the very vigorous kinds, and the 
growths should be well-thinned in May 
to admit air freely to the centre of the 
plant. Ample room should be afforded 
when planting, as they speedily develop 
into huge bushes. A good dressing of 
well-decayed manure applied in Autumn 
and forked in in Spring will be of great 
assistance in building up the buds. Many 
of us find in the winter months that we 
have an accumulation of liquid-manure 
in the tanks placed near the manure 
heap. If this liquid is poured onto the 
Rose-beds, giving the Moss Roses a good 
share, we shall have no cause to‘regret 
doing so. Some varieties, such as the 
Common Pink, Crested, and Crimson 
Globe, make grand standards to plant 
on lawns, and these will quickly make 
large heads and be a considerable at- 
traction during the month of June. 
Pyramids or pillars could also be pro- 
duced by planting alongside walks some 
of the very vigorous kinds, such as 
Comtesse de Murinais, Blanche Moreau, 
and the varieties named above. If 
trained in pyramidal form very little 
pruning, if any, will be required until 
the plants are five or six years old, but 
if the growths get too crowded these 
must, of course, be well thinned out. 


Hedges formed of the common Moss 
Rose have a beautiful effect when grow- 
ing freely, and this variety could always 
be used to advantage in the wild garden. 
The plants should be on own roots and 
allowed to ramble at will. Some vari- 
eties are reputed to be perpetual, but 
this appellation is rather misleading, for 
to be perpetual we naturally should ex- 
pect to see flowers in Autumn. 


C. P., (in Gardening Illustrated,— 
English) 





BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


HIS is a rose story to read in 

June, when the Roses are speak- 

ing for themselves in the ordi- 
nary garden use, and when the rose 
lover is having his three or four weeks 
of Heaven, and is planning, I hope, 
for other sessions of celestial char- 
acter in other years, and to a less 
extent in other seasons. Nothing is 
quite so fine in all the growing world 
as the June burst of beauty that Roses 
give us. Every year I enjoy it, I am 
the more reconciled, and indeed 
pleased, that all the Roses do not 
bloom all the time. Let us have 


enough that continue in beauty of 
bloom to keep our memories bright, 
but let us also continuously build and 
work and plan and plant toward mak- 
ing each successive June a brighter 
time of rose glory. 


In the corners of one’s mind during 
this June rose feast there might come 
thought of other uses of Roses than 
to plant in the formal garden or the 
back yard or the front yard, or in the 
conventional way of treating Climbers, 
and I would like to sow the seed of 
thought in that direction. 

I have repeatedly fulminated against 
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the book insistence that Roses must 
always be separated from other woody 
plants and live alone. It isn’t true. 
They enjoy the society of other plants. 
In my own experience they do very 
well close to an evergreen, which af- 
fords a beautiful background for their 
bloom. They flourish near great 
shrubs, and almost under trees which 
are not fibrous surface-rooters. They 
love shelter. They can well be screened 
from high winds and hot sun by such 
shelter. The perennial border is a 
good place for Polyanthas and such 
Roses as Gruss an Teplitz, Ecarlate, 
and Hofgartner Kalb, when the border 
height will admit them. 


Here too the two Grootendorsts, the 
one with that awful name to begin 
with and the other called Pink Groot- 
endorst, are useful, flexible and desir- 
able adjuncts. 


But from the perennial border and 
the corners in the shrubbery let the 
Rose emerge to.do other service. In 
Pennsylvania highway practice a plan 
is being evolved which proposes to use 
the huskier Wichuraiana type of 
Hardy Climbers to hold banks, and I 
am really hopeful that within the 
next four or five years I will see other- 
wise bare brown banks, left in re- 
locating or improving highways, cov- 
ered with Wichuraiana and Max Graf 
and Mrs. M. H. Walsh, and many other 
Roses which have the disposition to 
scramble and creep rather than to 
climb. There isn’t any difficulty about 
the bank holding when once the Rose 
can be propagated cheaply and con- 
veniently by the over-winter long- 
cutting method, and they can be 
planted with little labor in soil pockets, 
or indeed left to take potluck in the 
rough, harsh soil of the fresh exca- 
vation, with a considerable prospect 
of enough success to get the desired 
ground cover and bank-holding. 

Future treatment for these banks 
thus covered may involve only an oc- 
casional shearing off with the scythe, 
say every three or four or five years, 
so that the old rough growth is gone 
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and a growth of new shoots starts in. 
I am hopeful in Pennsylvania for this 
sort of highway protection and beauty, 
and I wish other states might take up 
the idea which is being so pleasingly 
elaborated here by Mr. John W. 
Keller, assigned to that work under 
the Secretary of Highways of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

But along a great driveway put in 
Roses as incidents. Take out one of 
the Spirea vanhouttei duplications, or 
all of the Hydrangea “Peegee” nui- 
sances, and put husky climbing Roses, 
good native Roses, good Rugosa Roses, 
to take their place as shrubs, with 
glorious bloom in the blooming time 
and with good foliage the rest of the 
year. Put the Roses along the drive- 
ways, the approaches, and other places 
where only shrubs have been used. 

A lively correspondent and critic of 
the 1929 American Rose Annual, 
which seems to excite much admira- 
tion, has been suggesting that we 
should use the Rose over rocks, and 
he nominates the one best possible 
Rose for such places in Max Graf. 
He wants a lot of native Roses put 
in rockeries. He knows and I know 
that Rosa setigera will flourish in such 
places, and I suspect that many of the 
species in large rock formations would 
grow gloriously if given the least en- 
couragement. 

I need go no further with the sub- 
ject, because it will take care of itself 
after once the idea has been absorbed 
that the Rose belongs elsewhere than 
only in the rose garden. 





Time to Transplant 
Climbing Roses 


HERE seems to be a difference of 

opinion with regard to the best 
time to plant Climbing Roses. 

Most of the nurseries favor fall- 
planting, and sell also in the Spring, 
but there is one in New Jersey that 
sells in the Fall only and claim that 
their sales have increased since taking 
that stand. 
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On the other hand there are 
growers of experience who think th 
Spring is the better time to plant . 

Personally, I favor fall-plantine 
if I wanted some Climbers niet 
should plant in the Spring as early 
possible, and plant more again in the 
Fall, as early as possible also. : 

New England and the other cold 
sections of United States need large 
strong stock for planting out, two op 
three-year-old field-grown, for either 
spring- or fall-planting; weak stock 
is useless in this cold and changeable 
climate. 

This section is probably the most 
variable of any part of New England, 
We are in the southern part right on 
the seacoast and seldom get any snow 

Use no dressing when planting, as 
any ordinary soil is rich enough for a 
newly-set bush, which is sick for the 
time being. Feed as heavy as you may 
wish later when it is established, top 
dressing with horse manure is the 
best in the Fall after the ground js ' 
well-frozen; and don’t uncover too 
early in Spring; nor all at once either, 

The first need of a new-set Rosebush 
is new roots, so we prune the roots to 
promote new growth. . If we have a 
good two-year top we don’t prune it 
at all; I can see no sense in cutting 
the top off and throwing it away, 
losing a crop of flowers the next June, 
It is harder for the bush to grow new 
roots and top at the same time than to 
carry the large top along, which will 
make very little growth if any .the 
first season. 

Speaking of the changes of the Win- 
ter climate here, I will say the coldest 
Winters since I have been growing 
Roses were twelve and eighteen below, 
then we have Winters that don’t go 
below zero all the season. I firmly 
believe that a bush hardy enough to 
go through with very little loss of 
wood should be able to stand the cold- 
est sections of the U. S. 


A. J. FISH, (Mass.) 





An Intoxicating Bouquet 


Two women in a closed car were ar- 
rested in New York as “intoxicated.” 
Dizziness, faulty vision, and finally the 
impossibility of keeping her hands on the 
wheel caused the driver to run her car 
broadside into a street car. The officer 
who took charge called a doctor to revive 
the almost unconscious women. How- 
ever, a few minutes in the open air re 
stored them and the physician was called 
upon for nothing more than an explana- 
tion of the curious circumstances. He 
found it in a large bouquet of Spurge 
laurel decorating and perfuming the in- 
terior of the automobile. The odor of 
its yellowish flowers is highly narcotic, 
and the ladies, who had been driving for 
several hours, were overcome by the 
juice of the Poppy, or as the policeman 
thought, the grape. 


—(The Healthy Home) 


Those familiar with Spurge Laurel 
may tell us whether it has the effect 
as indicated above. — (EDITOR) 
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| lowering Shrubs which 
-_ Attract the Honeybees 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


found in the foliage, flowers or 

fruits of the plants which we cul- 
tivate. The Birds which nest there 
and the Insects which visit the blos- 
goms add much to the pleasure of the 
Nature lover. Humming Birds, Hawk 
Moths, Butterflies, Bumblebees and 
many other Insects visit the flowers 
that are rich in nectar. Not only is 
the gardener interested in watching 
them as they seek the sweets which 
Nature has provided, but the fruit- 
fulness of his garden is enriched and 
increased by their presence. These 


Tis joy of the Garden is not all 


* little creatures which come in search 


of food for their young are the uncon- 
scious agents which insure the mar- 
riage of the blossoms. Nature exacts 
payment for the store which she offers 
and as they move from blossom to 
blossom and from one plant to another 
they carry the pollen grains from the 
stamens of one to the receptive stig- 
mas of others, to the end that fertility 
is insured, seed matures and pro- 
vision is thus made for the appearance 
of another generation. 

Most gardeners enjoy bringing the 
greatest possible variety of living 
things into their domain and I pre- 
sume that it must be for this reason 
that so many are interested in select- 
ing plants which will also attract other 
living creatures. 

In the field of Shrubs there are 
many things which will thus reward 
the planter. A half-dozen different 

















Probably no single species will bring more in- 
sects to the garden than the Butterfly Bush 


kinds of Insects are often to be seen 
on the blossoms of a single Shrub. It 
is only the naturalist who knows them 
all by name, the places where they 
make their nests, the interesting 
things connected with their life his- 
tories, and the service they render to 
the gardener, but there are but few 
who fail to find enjoyment in their 
presence among the flowers. 


From all the long list of Shrubs 
which are attractive to Insect visitors, 
it is hard to know which ones should 
be included in the brief list which my 
space permits and which should be 
passed by without comment. I might 
easily occupy my entire space with a 
discussion of the Barberries, a group 
of plants of wide distribution and 
great popularity. The common Bar- 
berry came to us from Europe and 
finding the region congenial has es- 
caped from the gardens and made it- 
self at home in the wild. Because of 
the rust which spreads from this 
plant to growing crops, it has been 
condemned and a widespread effort 
has been put forth to secure its eradi- 
cation. 


There are several other species, 
however, which have no such objec- 
tion which are well included in our 
shrubberies. The oval leaves are pale 
green and each group hides a cluster 
of thorns. Because they are in threes, 
the Shrub has been called, “Holy 
Thorn” and there is a tradition that 
twigs from this bush formed the 
Crown of Thorns placed on the head 
of the Christ. The blossoms are small 
but very abundant and are visited by 
large numbers of Insects. Honeybees 
store honey from the Agarita, a native 
Barberry of Texas, from the Oregon 
Grape and from the California Bar- 
berry. The Japanese Barberry of our 
gardens is probably equally rich in 
nectar. 

The Elderberries apparently yield 
little, if any nectar, but are sought 
by numerous Insects which come in 
search of pollen. Blooming in Mid- 
summer, when pollen is usually abun- 
dant, it is only occasionally that one 
finds many Honeybees on the flowers. 


“THE HONEY TREE” 


Probably there is no single species 
which will bring more kinds of In- 
sects to the garden than the Butterfly 
Bush, (Buddlei) once known as 
“Honeycomb Tree.” The corolla tubes 
are a bit deep for the Bees and one 
sometimes looks in vain for the Honey- 
bees among the host of visitors. To 
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me the flower clusters appear much 
like some of the Lilacs, and they at- 
tract Insects in much the same man- 
ner. The flowers alike are abundantly 
supplied with nectar, which is tanta- 
lizingly placed beyond the reach of 
short-tongued Bees, but serves as a 
source of feasting for the Butterflies, 
beautiful idlers who live only for to- 
day and lay aside no store for the 
bitter days to come. 


Of late the Indian Currant and the 
Snowberry, native species of Sym- 
phoricarpos are coming into favor 
with the landscape architects. They 
are hardy, thriving on dry hillsides 
where few things will prosper. The 
flowers are small and inconspicuous, 
but they are seldom overlooked by the 
busy Bees which find there a rich 
harvest of amber Honey of peculiar 
but pleasing flavor. In Winter the 
berries hang on and serve as food for 
Birds when snow is deep and more 
palatable varieties are not available, 
Many a mid-western home owner has 
been surprised to find that the Shrub 
which he bought from the nursery un- 
der its dress-up name, already grew 
abundantly in his baek pasture under 
name of “Buck-brush.”'' Nearly every 
community has some native Shrub 
which it calls “Buck-brush.” These 
range all the way from the Coral 
Berry or Indian Currant of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, to the smooth Dog- 
wood of Arkansas and Antelope Brush 
of Oregon. 


The Flowering Currants are native 
American Shrubs which are popular 
in English gardens. The Buffalo Cur- 
rant or Missouri Currant, with its 
yellow flowers, still persists in some 
old gardens where less hardy neigh- 
bors have long since disappeared. The 
corolla tubes are deep, but the Honey- 
bees get the nectar by way of slits cut 
into the side of blossom. Whether the 
Bees make the incisions for themselves 
or whether they profit by the labor of 
some obliging assistant I have never 
been able to determine. Year after 
year the Bees work on the flowers of 
a Buffalo Currant in the back yard at 
my farm. Always on examination I 
find the flower tubes cut down the side 
and the Bees busy getting the nectar, 
but never have I seen how the slits 
were made. 

The entire Honeysuckle group is 
very rich in nectar. Some, like the 
Trumpet Honeysuckle have corollas 
so deep that only Humming Birds and 
Hawk Moths can reach the sweet. 
Others, like some of the Bush Honey- 
suckles, are covered with Bees which 
find nectar readily within their reach. 
Whether one wants to attract Hum- 
ming Birds, Butterflies or Bees, he 
should plant Honeysuckles, the greater 
the variety the larger the number of 
Insect visitors will come to him. 

Nearly every kind of Shrub that 
blooms is attractive to some kind of 
Insect. The number of species which 
come depends upon the supply of 
nectar, the ease with which it is se- 
cured, and, to some extent, upon the 
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display offered by the blossoms. A 
whole issue of this magazine might 
easily be occupied with description of 
the peculiar attractions of flowers to 
Insect visitors. The shape of the blos- 
soms have in many cases been modi- 
fied to suit the Insects and to make 
sure that they will carry the precious 
pollen to others of their kind. 

One of the greatest joys of garden- 
ing comes from the never-ending 
series of interesting relationships 
which one discovers as he works with 
the plants. How and where these re- 
lationships were developed to meet a 
very apparent need of the plants as 
well as Insects offers material for 
many interesting speculations. 





Rose-flowered Mallow 


HIBIScus moscheutos roseus, pop- 
ularly called Rose-flowered Mal- 
low, is a marvel of brilliancy and 
beauty during the summer months. 
From a large cluster or crown of roots 
a mass of woody stalks appear in the 
early Spring and spread in all direc- 
tions until they reach a height of five 
or six feet, with light green foliage, 
and produce from July to October a 
profusion of large pale rose-colored 
saucer-like flowers from three to five 
inches in diameter. 

This Mallow is an exceedingly dec- 
orative plant when grown in large 
mixed flower beds or borders, or in 
groups on the lawn; and so in order 
to properly develop themselves, should 
be given an open sunny situation and 
avery deep, well-enriched soil, and if 
the opportunity offers, copious and fre- 
quent supplies of water during the 
season of growth. A liberal mulch of 
coarse littery manure should be given 
during the winter months or from De- 
cember to March, and when this is 
removed in the early Spring let some 
bone meal or sheep manure be care- 
fully dug in around the plants. 

Propagation is effected by seeds, 
which are freely produced, and can be 
sown at any time from April to July 
on a nicely-prepared border in a shel- 
tered warm situation. Sow thinly and 
as soon as the young plants are large 
enough to handle, let them be trans- 
ferred to another border similarly pre- 
pared, and placed in rows about six 
inches apart; the plants standing three 
or four inches apart in the row. Here 
they can remain until it is desired to 
remove them to their permanent posi- 
tion in the mixed flower bed or border. 

This Mallow can also be increased 
by a careful division of the older 
clumps in the early Spring, but plants 
raised from seed will prove to be most 
healthy and satisfactory. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL, (N.Y.) 





Weather reports for April indicate 
that there were 24 rainy days and 
that our rainfall in Northern New 
York was nearly five inches. The law 
of averages on this basis indicates a 
dry Summer. 
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Iris, the Rainbow Flower, a Favorite 


BY L. L. RUMMELL, 


RIS, “the rainbow flower,” the Fleur- 

de-lis, national flower of France. Who 

has not heard it called a “flag,” and 
what true Iris lover has not felt a pang 
of anguish at that name? A “flag” sug- 
gests something classed with a scrub. It 
lacks refinement and culture. It has no 
breeding. 

Iris means the rainbow flower, and 
how appropriate! Truly it has the hues 
of the rainbow, pure white, soft yellow, 
blue, pearl, coppery red, soft pink, vel- 
vety purple. These are the colors of the 
setting sun, subdued and varied. There 
is the gaudy, lively shade that suggests 
the mother country, gay Paree itself. 
Who could look into the face of an Iris 
like Ambassadeur, for example, and call 
it a “flag,” not seeing there the splendor 
that marks the last words in the breed- 
ers’ art, colors no artists ever devised? 


Yes, the Iris of today is queen of the 


spring garden. She breathes life. 

But where are these superior varieties 
of Iris? The American Iris Society has 
conducted a popularity contest of vari- 
eties by sending a questionnaire to grow- 
ers throughout all the country, asking 
them to vote, giving a score to each va- 
riety. Then they published the result of 
their “beauty contest.” This list is 
easily obtainable. Any reputable nursery 
that makes a specialty of perennials 
carries it, and likely gives the rating in 
the catalog. 

Personally, I believe in going to a 
specialist for specialties. Some growers 
concentrate effort on a few flowers. My 
love for Iris was awakened several years 
ago in such a garden, that of Lee R. 
Bonnewitz of Van Wert County. I had 
a certain feeling of admiration for a 
couple borders of Iris I had back home, 
but after becoming introduced to these 
Iris queens I felt a little ashamed of my 
mongrels and right there resolved to re- 
place them. Later we went to the Iris 
shows, admired the leaders, took notes, 
studied more catalogs, dug out a few 
more scrub “flag” and soon we had an 
Iris show right in our own back yard. 
Hosts of admirers share their glory with 
us every Spring. They are the world’s 
best Iris, stately and graceful, largely 
taking care of themselves, and now their 
own increase-is a problem to dispose of. 

There is one part of the garden, right 
in front of the dining room windows, 
that we call the kingrow of the garden. 
Here are the choicest Iris that represent 
the supreme of American, English and 
Frencle gardens. Among these queens 
are the following: Lord of June, Bal- 
lerine, Queen Caterina, Imperator, Souv. 
de Madam Gaudichau, Prospero, Ambas- 
sadeur, L. A. Williamson, Afterglow, 
Mother of Pearl, and Princess Beatrice— 
every one with a rating of 90 or above, 
and a few recent introductions not yet 
rated, but equal to a 90 score. These 
are popular priced. Price does not al- 
ways signify excellence in flowers; it 
may denote scarcity only. No quality 
Iris garden is complete without most of 
the above-named sorts. They are stand- 
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ard everywhere. Most of them are blue 
or velvety purple. They have great 
height, excellent substance. L. A, Wy, 
liamson has the highest rating of ¢ 

with 96, followed by Princess Beatpicg 
at 95 and both Ambassadeur and Bg). 
lerine at 94. It is worth far more to 
spend $1 for one of these and wait’ a 
year, than to get four nondescripts at g 
quarter. Ambassadeur is my choice of 
the four. 


Next in line would come these fayor. 
ites: Alcazar, Shekinah, Isolene, Pallidg 
Dalmatica, Dream, Cluny, B. Y. Mor. 
rison, Opera, and Medrano—every one 
rated at 85 and up to 89 for the first. 
named. Here is a range of color through 
pure yellow, soft pinks, copper, blue, and 
deep purples of velvety texture. 


Then here is a list rated between 99 4 
and 85 and they too are excellent sorts: 
Seminole, Cretonne, Monsignor, Quaker 
Lady, Col. Candelot, Anna Farr, Juniata, 
Prosper Laugier, Archeveque, Lohengrin, 
Rhein Nixe. Most of these are the more 
common sorts among the world’s best 
Iris, reasonable in price, some at 25 to 
35 cents. There is wide range in season 
and color here too. 

Then I must not forget a few more 
of my favorites, even though in the “all- 
American beauty contest” of the Ameri- 
can Iris Society they did rate below 80. 
Here I place Arnols, Loreley, Iris King, 
Fro, Her Majesty, Caprice, Queen of 
May, and Sherwin Wright from my own 
garden. 

Space does not allow my describing 
them individually. Each is distinct, 
Each has its own charm. Buy them 
by name. Study the catalog for descrip- 
tion. There are many others just as 
worthy as those I named above, but 
these have been my own personal favor- 
ites, and among my 60 named varieties 
of German or Bearded Iris I place these 
first and rate them as given above in 
groups. 


For culture of Iris, for the most part 
let them alone. Transplant them any- 
time the ground is fit to work except 
in blooming, but June to September is 
best, preferably soon after blooming. 
Merely cover the rhizomes (roots) with 
earth, put in a sunny location, be sure 
of perfect drainage, use little fertilizer 
and never fresh manure, transplant 
every three or four years. 


Rot sometimes appears, often due to 
contact with fresh manure, wet ground, 
shady location and similar unfavorable 
growing conditions. Remove, cut dis- 
eased part out, scrape thoroughly, plant 
in fresh soil and remove cause. Iris 
borers were a menace last year for me. 
They can riddle a plant in short time. 
I have had perfect control by digging out 
by hand, cutting out eaten portions, 
infecting with mercuric chloride, replant 
ing, and then in the Fall cutting off the 
tops and burning. The larva looks some 
what like a corn borer and has a similar 
life history. It is best controlled by im- 
dividual hand work on each plant. 



































BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


UCH of my work during the 
Winter is done sitting close by 
a window ers E _ vo 
of my home. As I work, I am 
_ tained by the Birds that 
come to my free lunch counter. They 
do not come until the snow mantle 
covers their natural food, then I have 
dozens of them and practically at all 
hours of the day. ' 
The Blue Jay comes with all his 
cousins, aunts and uncles. Last Win- 
ter the first day the grain was put 
out, there were no visitors. A stray 
pluecoat, foraging for rations, came 
the next day and soon the word had 
been carried far and near, until my 
grain bench was constantly peopled 
with the tribe. During the days of 
snow and storm I learned much about 
the tribe of Jay, more perhaps of dis- 
position and temperament than of 
habits. As a boy I remember finding 
a few nests of the Blue Jay. I have 
not seen one for years, however. The 
Jay is a friendly fellow in Winter but 
his habits are quite different in Sum- 
mer. You seldom see him and the 
fleeting glimpses you do get are when 
he flashes across one corner of the 
field or you catch him robbing the 
nest of an indignant Robin. 














Happy Jay protests at the 
presence of the Pheasants 


Yes, he does rob the nests of other 
Birds. I have caught him in the act. 
I suspect this is the reason that he 
becomes a quiet and furtive fellow 
during the nesting season. You may 
travel the woods during May and June 
and scarcely ever hear the familiar 
call of the Blue Jay. A few months 
later his note is the most familiar of 
woodland sounds. In Winter, when 
we hear few Bird notes, the strident 
call of the Jay is dominant. When 
the warming days of March come on, 
he strikes a new key and sometimes 
becomes almost melodious. 

The Blue Jays that came to my 
feeding stand last Winter became so 
well known to me that I was able to 
recognize individuals. Strange as this 
may seem at first thought, it is pos- 
sible to distinguish individuals among 
Birds. There was one Jay that came 
almost every day for two months. He 
(or she) was larger than most of the 
clan and there were distinguishing 
white markings upon one side. This 
Bird was always the boss when he (I 
assume it was a male because of this 
trait) appeared on the scene. The 
others recognized the fact and im- 
mediately moved away to a respectful 
distance. Miniature fights frequently 
arose among the others but none dared 
question the right of “Whitewing” 
to first choice of the feed. 

When the board was well-peopled 
with diners, almost invariably every- 
one would step back for a newcomer. 
Whether this was due to fear that the 
newcomer might prove a formidable 
antagonist, and everybody felt like 
playing safe, or whether it was a little 
act of courtesy, I cannot say. While 
it looked very much like the latter, it 
was probably a feeling of uncertainty 
as to what the latest arrival might do 
that prompted the stepping back. 

No other Birds were allowed near 
the board when the Blue Jays were 
around. Sparrows, Juncos, and Star- 
lings came on occasion, but they were 
obliged to sneak in and take what the 
Jays left. A pair of Ring-necked 
Pheasants found the feed counter late 
in the Winter; and, daily, when the 
Pheasants came the Jays were obliged 
to go. Sometimes one would alight in 
a near-by bush and scold in sharp 
language. That was as near as they 
dared come, when the long-tailed fel- 
lows were about. 

A neighbor-farmer informed me of 
my foolishness in feeding the Jays. 
“Why, they will eat up all your corn 
next Fall. Let them starve this Win- 
ter. There will be fewer of the rascals 
next year.” I listened, but such phi- 
losophy does not ring true in my ears. 
Somehow, I do not like to kill even the 
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most ruthless of the Hawks. We hu- 
mans kill to eat; and, to our everlast- 
ing shame be it stated, we frequently 
kill for sport. Few creatures of the 
wild are guilty of the latter crime, 
= not our happy-go-lucky Blue 
ay. 

I love the Jays. Almost the only 
bit of Bird color in our Northern 
Forests in Winter, he adds a touch of 
tropical beauty to the sombre Hem- 
lock and Spruce; snow-laden woods 
are never dreary when he is there. 
Happily he seems able to hold his own 
with advancing civilization. He comes 
to our farm doors in Winter for his 
rations. Though never friendly, he 
soon learns to tolerate the sight of us. 
The Chick-a-dee perches upon my win- 
dow sill but never the Jay. He is 
a rover, scorning to go South in cold 
weather; a provident rascal who hides 
the corn we give him and then forgets 
all about the place where he hid it. 

I feed the Jays ordinary scratch 
feed, the kind given to the hens. They 
eat about two quarts a day. Do I 
consider this a loss? Indeed I do not. 





“United We Stand” 


‘THIS old saying does not apply to 
man alone; the feathered flock 
must know something of its merit. 
This is the way it all happened: 

I was in the kitchen, washing the 
dishes this particular morning, and 
was attracted by the noise of shrieks, 
screams and cries. Across the street, 
in a tree, was a congregation of Birds; 
several Robins, Sparrows, three or 
four Blue Jays, a Brown Thrush and 
his mate,—even our pair of Wrens 
had joined them. The neighbor lady, 
also wondering what had happened, 
came out to ascertain the cause. Upon 
investigation, we found a young Owl 
hiding in the porch corner of the 
house. Why the Birds had banded to- 
gether against this wise creature, is 
not known. If he had taken a young 
Bird, or robbed a nest, or if they 
recognized him as a common enemy, 
we do not know. The Birds came as 
near to him as they dared, and the 
Owl flew from the porch to a tree, 
then to another tree, with the flock, of 
Birds ever on his trail, until they all 
became lost to our vision down by the 
fair grounds, in a clump of trees. 

What finally came to pass is not 
known. However, it was an hour or 
more before our pair of Wrens and 
Brown Thrushes returned home. Our 
Catbirds are not slow to tell us when 
the neighbor’s Cat is in the yard. 
They keep up the cry until we come 
and chase the Cat home. The same 
can be said of our Wrens. 

Mrs. T. A. LARIMORE, (Kans.) 





More readers should have the 
Japanese screen calendars advertised 
under head of Subscription Rewards 
in the advertising pages. They are 
unique wall decorations, usable almost 
anywhere. These screens may now 
be had at a cash price. See page 316. 
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A Leaf from the Life of a Brown Thrasher 


BY NELLIE F. SANBORN, (N. Car.) 


ID you ever see the Bird called 
the Brown Thrasher? It is quite 
a large Bird, being about eleven 
and one-half inches long. His back 
is of warm reddish color and his 
breast is nearly white with irregular 
stripes of brown. He generally builds 
his nest in hedges, close thickets or 
vines. 
This little narrative begins with one 
lone Brown Thrasher that I called 
“Brownie.” 


One morning in early December, in 
a certain spot in the Sandhills of 
North Carolina, I heard such a funny 
little tap, tap, tapping. Very soon I 
discovered a Brown Thrasher on the 
outside of a window ledge, hopping 
back and forth, flying up and down, 
his long bill making the tapping sound 
on the window pane. 

The window was a perfect mirror, 
reflecting the shrubbery so clearly 
that it looked like a dense forest, and 
he saw himself as a pretty Brown 
Thrasher flitting around 
shadows. 


Day after day he came to the 
window hardly taking time to eat. He 
came early in the morning for his 
bath, and ate nuts, chick feed and 
raisins from my bird-feeding shelf. 
It was interesting to note that he al- 
ways ate the chick feed first and fin- 
ished with two raisins; never more 
than two. 


If I put the grain on the ground the 
White Throat Sparrows would as- 
semble. If Brownie saw them he 
would thrust his head forward and 
charge into their midst, and, instantly 
he had a chance to eat at his leisure. 

Not a day all through the Winter 
did he miss looking for the elusive 
lady in the shadows. The last of 
March, when the Dogwoods were 
bursting into bloom, Brownie seemed 
very restless, always in a hurry. 
Watching him as he searched for 
food, I noticed the feathers under his 
throat were fluffed out and he was 
talking softly to himself. 

I said, “Young Man, Spring is in 
your blood; you will sing to us before 
many days.” 

Then one morning he fufilled my 
prophecy. On the tip top of a wild 
Persimmon tree he burst into a glori- 
ous song and sang as only a Brown 
Thrasher can sing. It seemed as if 
he was telling the world and the 
heavens above him how happy a Bird 
can be. 


After many days spent in song, 
Miss Brown Thrasher heard him and 
came to his tree. But she was not 
the one that he loved in the forest. 
So he was really harsh and cruel to 
her and she flew away, whereupon he 
sang just as sweetly as before. Later 
a small flock of Thrashers enticed him 
from his tree. He flew as far as his 


in the 


feeding shelf where they left him and 
he returned to his tree top. 

Then came an eventful day when 
his sweet song called another Miss 
Brown Thrasher who would not go 
away but who followed him every- 
where. And to interest him and dem- 
ostrate that she was serious and of 
a domestic turn of mind, she would 
pick up straws and run around with 
them. 

I laughed as I watched him. The 
elusive lady had come out of the 
shadows and he recognized in her the 
mate he had been waiting and singing 
for. Not once did he go back to the 
tree top to sing. He seemed too ex- 
cited, there were so many things to 
show her. The Pool, the little paths 
under the Winter Honeysuckle Shrubs, 
the wonderful Scuppernong Grape 
Arbor and so many places he had be- 
come familiar with in my little Bird 
Sanctuary. 

For a week they hunted buried 
acorns. Their long sharp bills could 
“thrash” anything in the way of a 
hard nut to pieces. Brownie became 
so excited at times that he would pick 
up an oak leaf and shake it and toss 
it around. It seemed to me that he 
was just “showing off.” 

Then I missed Miss Brown Thrasher 
for short periods and discovered she 
was building a nest in the Scuppernong 
Vine. Shortly, Brownie was alone 
again, but always busy. Just at twi- 
light she would come for her bath and 
to stretch her limbs and Brownie was 
always right there to see that the old 
“Pirate” Blue Jay did not annoy her. 
Day after day, he wandered around 
chasing other Birds and thus he 
whiled the time away until the Day of 
Thrills. 

On this Day I looked out and there 
was Brownie, feathers all fluffed up, 
wings dragging, just like a miniature 
turkey gobbler, and there with his 
mouth wide open stood Brownie 
Junior. Poor old Daddy with an in- 
fant on his hands, so excited when 
that mouth came open every step he 
took that in sheer desperation he 
picked up several Persimmon blossoms 
(the ground was white with fallen 
ones) and pushed them down his 
throat. 

I laughed at the sight and thought 
of the human parent that would be 
just as awkward under like circum- 
stances. 

For days I did not see Mrs. Brownie, 
but Daddy became very efficient and 
even played with Junior. I saw Junior 
jump right over his back and Daddy 
ran and picked up a piece of paper 
which he shook with his bill, so I 
knew they had a lot of fun. 

I still wondered why Mrs. Brownie 
put all the care of Junior on his 
Daddy. But there was one more thrill 
awaiting me and the mystery was 
solved. I saw Mother and Junior com- 
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ing down the path, his little le “ 
so fast trying to keep up with ne 
Decidedly Mother had something 4 
show him for she went straight under 
the Rosa Hugonis bush, and 
should be standing there but little 
sister Brownie, wanting something ty 
eat. 

It was quite late in the afternoon 
and I spent considerable time wate. 
ing them. Mother Brownie evidently 
staid by the nest until sister was 
strong enough to leave and, by that 
time, Junior was quite a sturdy chap, 

After putting a few crumbs into 
sister’s mouth, she had quite a rom 
with Junior. It was almost dark ang 
he wanted a drink. He came to the 
edge of the pool and looked at the 
water. It was quite evident that he 
thought “Who’s afraid?” for he 
jumped right in and how he dig 
drink! Then he flew into the Rogge. 
bush. Then up he flew a little higher 
and finally way up into the Honey. 
suckle vines that have climbed into 
the Persimmon tree. His mother came 
and stood beside him for a moment, 
then flew away. She knew he was 
safe for the night. I saw little Sister 
still under the Hugonis bush. After 
several feeble attempts, she managed 
to get a little way up in the bush, but 
she was lonesome and said “peep, 
peep,” which meant “Mother, Mother.” 

And, quick as a flash, Mother flew 
over the trellis right into the bush 
beside her, then hopped to the ground 
and took little sister back into the 
Scuppernong Vines, for she hadn't 
been out in the big world quite so long 
as big brother. 

How fast they grew! Mother 
Thrasher gave them plenty to eat and 
such a variety. She believed in a 
mixed diet for she gave them lots of 
acorns, bugs, worms and ants. Some- 
times she gave them crumbs I threw 
out. 

And now Junior began to have his 
little adventures. One day he wanted 
to bathe, but a honey bee that came to 
the pool to drink flew at him. Junior 
snapped his little bill at him when 
another bee and then another flew at 
him. He became so frightened that 
he went across the pool in one big 
hop. 

After several weeks, Junior and 
Sister are nearly as large as their 
parents and they spend a great deal 
of time in the deep, hot sand; winge 
spread flat, eyes closed and mouth 
wide open. After the sun bath, they 
go into the shade and then for a good 
splash in the pool. 

Daddy left for a vacation but Mother 
always comes when the children call 
and even now she will divide a sweet 
morsel with them. 


Aren’t Mothers dear? 





It is now coming toward the time of 
the year when magazines which are 
mostly advertising, dwindle in siz 
and usefulness. Do you note anything 
of that kind happening to THE FLOWER 
GROWER? 
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June in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 











“Summer is icumen in, 
Llude sing cuccu! 
Groweth sed and bloweth med, 
And springth the wude nu— 
Sing cuccu!” 


HE medieval minstrel who so 
T vite sang the above Cuckoo 

Song was singing of a very dif- 
ferent kind of Summer from that of 
California, for England’s © summer 
rainfall is astonishingly high. On 
learning their high average of pre- 
cipitation one ceases to wonder why 
Queen Mary always carries an um- 


prella! 


There will be no rains this month 
nor for at least two months to come. 
Instead, we will have heavy dews and 
dense sea-fogs along the coast from 
one end of the state to the other, and 
extending inland about ten miles. 
How the Dahlias do grow in this area! 
The fogs produce large healthy plants, 
fat tubers and _ brilliantly-colored 
blooms. 


Among the wildings this month, in 
the south, the only things in bloom are 
the great tall vigorous ones with roots 
that extend “down to China.” The 
small dainty spring. flowers that re- 
quired much moisture are already 
setting their seeds, but the Matilija 
Poppy—that giant of 7 or 8 feet in 
height, is glorying in the sizzling heat, 
and flaunting its immense white crepe 
blooms along dry washes, lower 
benches of the mountains, and in the 
midst of great thickets of Prickly 
Pear Cactus—daring the unwary to 
come on and pick its blooms. I know 
of a little country schoolhouse up 
Silverado Cafion that is almost hidden 
in a forest of these Poppies. Under- 
neath, the school children have 
trampled tunnels and rooms among 
the cool green stalks, while high over- 
head the bees from nearby mountain 
apiaries gather the pollen from the 
immense cushions of golden stamens 
that adorn each crumpled white bloom. 
Another seven foot giant among the 
wildings to be seen this month in the 
south is the Scarlet Larkspur. An 
arroyo full of these floral torches is 
a sight worth tramping miles to see, 
as indeed one must do, for their very 
brilliance has been the means of their 
almost total extinction along well- 
travelled ways. In northern California 
another Scarlet Larkspur, growing 
about a foot high, blooms in the woods 
in April. 


In the seed stores this month one 
sees flats of vigorous young Foxglove 
and Delphinium plants for sale at only 
two bits the dozen. This seems 
cheaper than growing them oneself! 
If you have a shady or half-shady 
spot, get some of them to plant, first 
adding manure and lime to the soil 


and digging it in well. The Foxgloves 
grow to be almost three feet in di- 
ameter at the base, so give them plenty 
of room—three feet apart for them 
and two feet for the Delphiniums. 
Next Spring they will reward your 
care with tall spires of mauve, cream, 
sky blue and pink. They are gorge- 
a aeaie a cream-colored adobe 
wall! 


The Chrysanthemums slipped and 
planted in April are between eight and 
twelve inches in height now. Pinch 
out the top of each so the plant will 
send out side shoots and form a more 
bushy growth. The same thing can 
be done to young Snapdragon plants 
with good results. 


June is digging-time for Freesia, 
Ixia, Polyanthus Narcissus, Anem- 
ones, Ranunculus, Babiana, Triteleya, 
Sparaxis and many other bulbous 
plants that bloomed early in the 
Spring—but, if they were planted last 
Fail and in ground that is not needed 
for other things, why not leave them 
alone for two years more, then lift 
and divide them? By that time there 
will be a handsome increase in bulbs! 


Faithfully and diligently pick off 
the seed-pods from your blooming an- 
nuals, so that the period of inflor- 
escence may be extended. 


The Violets that bloomed so plenti- 
fully during the Winter and Spring 
months may be lifted and divided now. 
Cut off all foliage. The securing of 
long stems on Violets does not seem so 
much a matter of deep shade for their 
bed as frequent watering, feeding and 
cultivation. 


Dahlias and “Mums” may still be 
planted to give late bloom. 


The Delphiniums will have com- 
pleted their early bloom. Cut them 
back and water well—thus cozening 
them into a second blooming. 


The Bearded Iris completed their 
bloom in May. June is the very best 
month in which to move, divide, lime 
or doctor them. If the clumps are so 
overcrowded that the inner rhizomes 
are forced out of the ground and the 
blooms all too few or lacking entirely, 
take a sharp knife and perform a 
major operation on them—cut out 
those crowded ones and either bestow 
them on some embryo gardener or 
start another Iris bed or border some- 
where else in full sun. If you saw 
some varieties at the spring flower 
show that you are dying to possess, 
send for them now so that they will be 
well established by next blooming 
time. It is advisable to purchase them 
from growers within the state, for, 
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naturally, they will have only the va- 
rieties that do well in this climate. 


If you planted Dahlias in early 
March there are bound to be some in 
bloom now—and, unfortunately, some 
with their centers badly chewed and 
with mangled buds. This work is done 
by an insect that looks like a green 
ladybird, and has a name almost as 
long as your arm! One authority 
claims that the only way to “do” for 
this critter is to catch him in the early 
morning when he is least lively—and 
douse him in a can of kerosene. I 
contend that the kerosene is unneces- 
sary. Most gardeners get over being 
at all squeamish. Grasp the offending 
insect firmly between a muscular 
thumb and index finger and press him 
until he gives up the ghost! 


Plant Gladiolus every ten days. 





Growing Everlastings 


| GREW Everlastings in my garden 
in Indiana, but I do not remember 
if they self-seeded, or volunteered, as 
they do here in California, where they 
come up all over the garden and bloom 
until Winter, even with no cultivation. 

There are but few white kinds, and 
I did not care for the large double 
white. There is a small single white 
that dries beautifully as it opens. I 
grew them mainly for Winter Bou- 
quets, using the little white blooms to 
lighten and brighten the others, just 
as we use white in all other bouquets. 

All stems should be cut as long as 
possible and at the time the flowers 
are at their best, for the fully opened 
ones are not pretty. There are always 
enough blooms overlooked to make all 
the seed one wants to gather, or to 
self-sow. 

Gather and tie in small handfuls, 
binding the.ends well to keep the stems 
straight, and hang in dry shade. If 
some large, fine buds have short stems, 
they are easily wired to long ones, or 
the wires may be thrust through the 
green stem, or the base of the bud, 
and twisted into an artificial stem, for 
holding the flower in place in the 
bouquet. . 

Where foliage is desired in th 
bouquets, I prefer Thunberg’s Spirea, 
for which, in my estimation, there is 
no substitute for use with any kind of 
cut flowers. The foliage is so small 
and so durable, green or dry, that I 
prefer it to any Fern except Maiden- 
hair, and it is almost equally pretty 
when dry, and as durable as the Ever- 
lastings. 

I have just rescued a long-forgotten 
bunch of Everlastings, which after 
enjoying them until Midsummer, be- 
ing unable to grow more, I carefully 
wrapped them in paper and hung them 
in the garret, where they remained 
for 3 or 4 years. For aught I can see 


they are as bright as ever and are now 
on my mantel beside vases of Daffodils 
and Roses. 

SARAH A. PLEAS, (Calif.) 








“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I have for a number of years taken a number 
of representative garden magazines and recently 
have had several issues of your FLOWER GROWER. 
I like it much better than any I have read before 
as yours contains so much interesting and valuable 
information.” (Oxford, Ohio) 


“We have been taking THE FLOWER GROWER 
less than a year but get more out of it than any 
other garden magazine we take.” . 

(Bellflower, Ill.) 


“I could not have the courage to have flowers 
without your sane views concerning all garden 
activities. Yes, your magazine is “the magazine 
with a mission,” and it is fulfilling its mission.” 

(Piedmont, Calif.) 


“If anyone will read one issue of your valuable 
paper and then subscribe, he will certainly do 
himself a favor.” (Plankinton, So. Dak.) 


“T cannot find words to express my enjoyment 
of your wonderful magazine. It is instructive 
and entertaining from cover to cover.” 

(Orting, Washington) 


“Of all the publications that I have been re- 
ceiving by subscription during the past few years, 
none have pleased me so much as the first regular 
number of THE. FLOWER GROWER, the February 
issue. There was more interesting information 
concerning questions, etc., as well as valuable 
hints, than I have ever noticed in any other 
single number and it is certainly a pleasure to 
me to forward to you the names of a number of 
people who will likely subscribe to your worthy 
periodical.” (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 


“Send me another $2.00’s worth of your old 
‘melting pot.’ Did you call it THE FLOWER 
GROWER realizing that eventually the things cov- 
ered would be everything from a newly made 
grave to a newly laid egg? 

“I would not send you these two bucks if the 
print wasn’t such a tantalizing thought provoker. 
If I spot one contribution that looks like handing 
caviar to a hot dog appetite, the next one is in- 
variable hot dog with a caviar taste. 

“Joy is a fleeting thing, but if someone hands 
us a hunk of it once a month it certainly ought 
to be worth $2.00 a year. More power.” 

(Santa Maria, Calif.) 

“T enjoy every page of your magazine.” 

(Waynesville, North Car.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is different from any 
other magazine. When we are through reading 
most magazines we throw them away, but with 
THE FLower Grower, it is different. We use 
them over and over again to look up things 
which we had forgotten. Very nearly all of my 
24 issues have the covers off from handling.” 

(Menomonie, Wis.) 

“I seldom miss an opportunity to give THE 
FLOWER GROWER a good word. If I had to choose 
one garden magazine from my collection I would 
take THE FLOWER GROWER.” (Topeka, Kans.) 


“TI like THe FLower Grower, and I admire the 
independent way that its Editor so often states 
some of his opinions.” (Santa Paula, Calif.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best I have seen 
for the man with just a small plot of ground that 
he wishes to make the most of.” 

(Cleveland, Ohio) 

“Having been a gardener for a good many 
years, and possessing a fine gardening library 
and doing a good deal of talking before garden 
clubs, I think I ought to know something about 
the merits of gardening magazines. I really be- 
lieve of all the gardening magazines that come 
to me, I get more good substantial meat from 
THE FLoweR GROWER than from any other.” 

(Chicago, Ill.) 

“IT want to congratulate you on the excellency 
of your magazine. I am an ardent flower bug and 
subscribe to several magazines, some of which are 
more expensive than yours, but none of them are 
as practical. For a good practical paper your 
FLOWER GROWER excels.” (Baltimore, Md.) 


“I like your magazine the best of any of the 
four that I receive. I like all that is in your 
paper, about cats and dogs, as well as about 
flowers.” (Wayland, N.Y.) 

“I am lost without THE FLoweR Grower, as I 
consider it the very best of its kind.” 

(Cleveland, Ohio) 

“I find THe FLower Grower both interesting 
reading and very helpful to me in my horticul- 
tural work.” (Beamsville, Ont., Can.) 


“I consider that the amateur flower growers 
of this country are very fortunate in having such 
an interesting and useful magazine as yours.” 

(Grand Forks, N. D.) 

“Your magazine holds a mine of information.” 

(South Bend, Ind.) 

















CINERARIAS 


F ONE has never seen a bed of Ciner- 

aries in bloom in California they can 
have no conception of the beauty of this 
wonderful flower. 

Pot-grown plants will of course fill a 
place in the window or in a conservatory, 
but they are not hothouse plants by any 
means. They love the cool, shady places 
that is free from frost but will not en- 
dure the heated atmosphere of a room 
as they are apt to become infested with 
aphis and the flowers blast. 

In La Jolla last year I saw a bed of 
Cinerarias about fifty feet long in bloom 
on the north side of a picket fence, that 
was the most glorious sight I ever saw. 
They were mostly hybrids and the vari- 
ety of colors was amazing. From a deep, 
dark indigo-blue, the colors ranged down 
through the blue shades to a dainty 
light-blue, with some zoned with white 
centers and blue edges. There were 
magentas in self-color and reds with 
white center and lavenders and baby 
pinks. The individual flowers were the 
size of a silver dollar. 

There were also about 20 varieties of 
the Stellata, the flowers of these being 
about the size of a nickle, but the 
clusters larger. They last longer than 
the hybrids and will often hold their 
blooms for several months. I’ve seen 
the Stellatas with fifty flowers to a 
spray and the white with lavender edges 
are most attractive, but the delicate 
shades of pink and light-blue are lovely. 


PROPAGATION 


Cineraria seed should be sown in 
August or September in flats and kept 
in a cool, shady place until cold weather 
when they should be taken in where frost 
will not reach them. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough they should 
be transplanted into 3- or 4-inch pots 
and the pots placed in a flat with sand 
between to keep them moist. They need 
air but not a draught. When small pots 
are full of roots they should be shifted 
into larger, a six-inch pot being plenty 
large, but an ideal size for them is in 
the shallow fern pots about eight inches 
across, as they do not need a deep one 
for their roots are not far below the 
surface. 

After danger from frost is passed 
they can be planted outside on the north 
side of the house and kept moist. Their 
great enemy here is the snail which will 
eat the tender young leaves, but after 
they are grown some size they do not 
bother. In cold countries they should 
be kept solely in a frost-proof place, 
and do not need any sun. 

The hybrids. grow larger leaves and 
larger flowers but are not as tall as the 
Stellata. Some of the latter will grow 
about three feet tall, and are more gen- 
erally grown and liked better than the 
larger hybrids, but that is simply a 
matter of preference. In Winter we find 
great numbers of the hybrids shown 
growing in pots and scattered among 
the tall-growing plants in the large lath 
house in the Park and they are much ad- 
mired for their size and wide range of 
color. They are gross feeders, and will 
respond well to liberal feeding by water- 
ing occasionally with a weak liquid ma- 
nure. 














The bees will carry the poll 

one plant to another and the folloc ee 
year you will find many new ones wing 
your plants and also in the old bed the 
self-sow and will come up thickly, Le 
should always be transplanted tho 
for best blooms, and do not want to be 
crowded. 


Eva KENWORTHY Gray, (Calif) 























IMPROVISED VASES 
FROM TIN Cang 


I want to thank Rena Bauer, (Wj 
for her very charming suggestion aboyt | 
making flower receptacles. 

When one takes flowers to a friend gt 
a hotel it is nice to have them in some 
sort of a vase, as vases are not always 
easy to get at such places. I have used 
tin cans lacquered over in dark 
and have always found my frien 
pleased that they did not have to yr 
for vases. But the tin cans look 
“tinny”; and the suggestion of covering 
them with Chinese matting varnished js 
a charming idea. 

It is just such friendly ideas that make 
your magazine so attractive. 


I. S., (Calif.) 


ANGLEWORMS INJURE 
GARDEN PLANTS 


On page 206 of the April issue of Tr 
FLOWER GROWER, there appears an arti. 
cle in regard to Angleworms injuring 
certain garden plants, and inasmuch a 
Angleworms can be and are a most 
noisome pest when soil becomes heavily 
infested with them, I wish to assist 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER by the 
information that there is a comparatively 
easily-applied remedy for this trouble 

For several years I tried many exper: 
ments to rid the soil of these Worms, but 
found nothing that would do it; th 
Worms that do the damage are the large 
ones, some of them the size of a lead 
pencil, and they go deep into the ground 
in dry weather where no remedy ca 
effectually reach them. 

The trouble I have had with themis 
that they will cut off seedlings of nearly 
any plant, especially Zinnias, and pul 
them down into their hole; a Cutworm 
always leaves its cuttings on top of th 
ground. 

At first, it puzzled me greatly to know 
why these cuttings were pulled down int 
the hole, but I finally concluded that inas 
much as these Worms prefer a cl 
moist soil, that they pulled the vegetable 
matter down into the ground to ¢ 
serve moisture; if this idea was corret 
I knew that the Worm would not dis 
criminate as to the kind of vegetation 
used, so I sprinkled the bed with law 
clippings, and I find that this solved th 
difficulty of the Worms pulling up set 
lings or cutting off other tender plants;- 
they take the clippings instead. 


E. R. INMAN, (Penna.) 





BEATING THE WEEDS 


Last Spring when planting rows @ 
flower seeds out-of-doors, I started 
row with two inches of radish seed, (ti 
early round red variety,) then 
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ed, then a single radish 
inches oro inches: more of flower seeds, 
re single radish seed, etc., until the 
d of the row was finished with two 
finches of radish seed. esa 
Before the weeds even got starte e 
dishes put up two shield-shaped leaves 
a cultivation was therefore at once 
sossible and no weeds had much of a 
ag as the true leaves appeared on 
the flowers all radish plants were plucked 
out except the first and last plants which 
were left to protect the rows from people 
walking on the flowers. These last rad- 
ishes were eaten when large enough. 


MarGUERITE M. RICHARDS, (Ohio) 


CASTOR PUMICE 


Some months since a correspondent 
suggested Castor Oil Pumice as a remedy 
fer moles and a number of contributors 
have written in asking where it can be 

ained. 

- is presumed that what is referred 
to is the residue from the pressed Castor 
Beans in the process of manufacturing 
oil from same and this material prob- 
ably has little commercial value, and 
therefore, while it would be easily ob- 
tainable in the vicinity of the mills 
where Castor Oil is made, it would be 
unobtainable elsewhere. 

While, as Editor, I try not to let 
questions and answers about special ma- 
terials get into THE FLOWER GROWER, 
occasionally one gets by me and this was 
one of them. It is not my intention to 
print information about any material 
which is not readily obtainable to aver- 
age readers. It is a great waste of time 
to the reader and incidentally to the 
Editor in answering inquiries about spe- 
cial and uncommon things, and some 
things which are not obtainable except 
in a very limited way locally, as in the 
present case. 

—(THE EDITOR) 


SNAKES IN IRELAND 


The beloved St. Patrick banished 
snakes from Ireland, as the legend goes, 
and as is so fondly believed. 

Very likely this delightful fancy will 
never die and who would have it so? 
Ireland, the Southern part of it espe- 
cially, is very beautiful. It is the “Green 
Isle.” All trees grow, and it is as 
grassy as our June. The point, if one 
is to be raised, is right there, that Ire- 
land is always June. The progress to 
July and August, as we know it, does not 
come. Our August ripens and sweetens, 
and imagination must answer the query 
what would happen should it continue 
June with us. 

When visiting Ireland and seeing so 
much that is attractive, one should pon- 
der over what is not seen, should he 
know it all. That by the way is the 
secret of knowing all countries. 

The Gulf Stream renders Ireland 
balmy, moist, agreeable,—but the Gulf 
Stream keeps it thus. The overcast of 
cloud, shades and tempers, and as well 
leaves no chance for the bright hot days 
of sunshine we know so well, and that 
are so essential to almost all that we 
have. So Ireland has no corn, tomatoes, 
fruit. They cannot be. There are root 
crops to raise and live on,—perchance to 
account for the stunted growth of people, 
and the lean rather than rotund faces. 
, Should countless snakes and frogs be 
imported and turned loose, soon would 
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they disappear, as would grain, the 
apple, the grape, and in fact all else that 
for development and ripening needs, and 
must have, a bright and enlivening Sun. 


J. QUAY 


RIDDING GARDEN OF FIELD MICE 


Last year Field Mice destroyed about 
$30.00 worth of my Japanese Irises. I 
had covered them with leaves too early 
in the Fall. 


This year I had some boxes supporting 
coldframe lights, and I had occasion to 
move them and discovered a nest of Mice. 
That was early in the Fall and it gave 
me an idea to scatter boxes around the 
garden with a few leaves and scraps of 
paper, etc, for the Mice; and to sprinkle 
some poisoned wheat under the boxes. 
This year the only trouble I have had 
from Mice is in disposing of the dead 
ones. 

A. SIPTHORP, (W. Va.) 


CORRECTION IN NATIONAL 
AND STATE FLOWERS 


In the March issue under the above 
heading, I wish to make a correction 
which occurred typographically and 
otherwise. It should read: 

Spain,—Pomegranite 

Wales,—Leek 


Arizona,—Giant Cactus (Saguaro) 
RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


CHINESE PRIMROSES FROM SEED 


Perhaps you would be interested in 
hearing of my success in raising Chinese 
Primroses from seed. I planted a pack- 
age of seed in a flower pot last April, 
and kept it covered with a piece of 
glass until the plants appeared. As soon 
as they were large enough I transplanted 
them, putting five or six in a five-inch 
pot. These were kept in a north window 
most of the Summer, and in the Fall 
transplanted again, one to a pot. These 
pots varied in sizes from three-inch to 
six-inch. 

December 1st the first one bloomed and 
at Christmas time I had at least a dozen 
in bloom. I have given away about 
twelve plants, all blooming, had sixteen 
plants blooming March 1st. The colors 
range from pure white, pale pink, and 
lavender, to dark red. 


There were six plants that did not get 
transplanted, but even then, three of the 
little crowded things bloomed. 


Nothing seems to stop them from 
blooming, some having two or even three 
stalks of flowers. But they do require 
a great deal of water. 


I have them on a table in front of a 
group of west windows during the 
Winter. 

This was my first experience at rais- 
ing house plants from seed and I was 
surely surprised and pleased with the 
result. 

Now I would like to have some in- 
formation as to what to do with the 
plants this Summer. Should they rest 
or just be growing in the pots or set 
out doors either in beds or pots? 


If any of your readers can tell any- 
thing about this I would be glad to see 
it in THE FLOWER GROWER, which I can 
assure you I read from cover to cover 


each month. 
Mrs. R. T. Currie, (Ill.) 
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MOURNING-CLOAK BUTTERFLY— 
HUMMING BIRDS PREFER RED 


Your delightful magazine came in this 
morning and I stopped eating breakfast 
to look at it. I noted that you had been 
entertaining a Butterfly at your hearth- 
stone and I’d like to suggest that your 
New Year’s caller was doubtless Mistress 
Mourning-cloak, who passes the Winter 
in the adult state, hiding in wood or 
stone piles, beneath tree bark or in some 
sheltered corner of a bridge or culvert. 
This Butterfly often strolls about the for- 
est glades during a midwinter thaw. It 
may have found a cozy place in your 
woodpile before you carried the wood 
to your basement, and instead of hatch- 
ing out, as you supposed, merely hiber- 
nated there until it was awakened by the 
warmth of your fireplace. This species 
is known to nearly every out-of-door 
lover in the North Temperate zone; it is 
the Camberwell Beauty of England and 
the largest of our Butterflies which 
hibernate as adults. Perhaps you will 
recognize your visitor from the accom- 
panying photograph; you will note the 
light border-trimming of the wings—a 
pale yellow on a dark maroon cloak, 
which looks almost black,—hence the 
name Mourning-cloak. This Butterfly 
is often called the first spring Butterfly. 
That honor, however, belongs to Spring 
Azure who hatches out in Spring, rather 
than to Mourning-cloak who passes the 
Winter with us, fully grown. 


Butterflies winter variously; some in 
the egg, others in the caterpillar or 
chrysalis state. The Red Admiral win- 
ters both as a chrysalis and as an adult 
and there are migrating Butterflies, as 
you may know, who, like the Birds, wing 
away to a warmer clime when cold 
weather comes. Notably among these 
migrants is the Monarch or Milkweed 
Butterfly, sc well known; in September 
the Monarchs assemble at different 
points from Canada south and fly gulf- 
ward in large flocks. Millions of them are 
said to migrate at this time, following 

















Mourning-cloak Butterfly, 
upper and under sides 
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the trade routes, crossing the seas and 
establishing themselves in Australia, 
Java, Sumatra and the Philippines. At 
night these Butterflies rest on trees 
which they literally cover. This is one 
of the world’s greatest Butterfly travel- 
ers. Mourning-cloak is also a migrant 
at times and other Butterflies, such as 
Painted Lady, make long journeys by 
land and sea. 

Butterflies are such tremendously in- 
teresting creatures that every flower 
grower should make their acquaintance. 
In fact, the owner of a garden who fails 
to study the inhabitants of his small 
kingdom other than the flowers is miss- 
ing something. The Birds, insect 
orchestras, burrowing Moles, acrobatic 
Squirrels and the gardening Toad are 
all well worth more than a mere bowing 
acquaintance. Summer is a fine time to 
begin the study of everything that lives 
in, on and above the ground, and Butter- 
flies in particular will repay one for all 
the time he can spare to them. A library 
book or two by such famous authorities 
as Scudder, Weed or Holland, will set 
the student on the right track and after 
the study of these gossamer-winged 
beauties is started I venture to say that 
it will be pursued beyond the confines of 
the garden. 

When it is known that Butterflies go 
courting with perfume-bottles tucked in- 
side their velvet cloaks, containing such 
charming odors as violet and orange 
and syringa, verbena, musk and sandal- 
wood; that Butterflies make audible 
sound—snapping, cracking, rustling and 
hissing noises; that they “play dead” 
when an enemy approaches and lie mo- 
tionless on the ground or cling to a tree 
trunk which their under-surfaces re- 
semble when pursued by some hungry 
Bird; that they have a thousand and 
one odd habits little dreamed of by those 
who are not familiar with them; it 
seems to me that all Nature lovers who 
read your magazine will want to scrape 
a closer acquaintance with them. In 
lilac-time some of your readers may have 
an opportunity to observe the Tiger 
Swallowtail at his wassails. So utterly 
does he disregard the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment that he gets dead drunk over his 
lilac nectar-cups. Sixty of these tipsy 
fellows were caught at one time by a 
watchful observer. 

Well, I didn’t mean to harangue you 
about Butterflies; but these fine, gauzy, 
lace-and-velvety, gorgeous little creatures 
are quite as lovely as the flowers that 
you talk about in your magazine; in fact 
they are “flowers of the air” that blos- 
som in all the rainbow hues and exude 
perfume as well. 


I also noticed in the March issue that 
one of your contributors—E. R. Inman 
of Pennsylvania, says that blue is the 
favorite color of the Humming Bird. 
According to all authorities that I have 
read to date, scarlet is his favorite color 
instead. Perhaps your readers will take 
notes this Summer and report. The 
claim is made that the Hummer will 
hover over the Salvias and red Four 
O’clocks and sip his nectar from the red 
horns of the Trumpet Vine and Honey- 
suckle. Red Columbines and Cardinal 
Flowers ‘are also favorite flowers. On 
the contrary Bees, it is claimed, prefer 
their nectar from blue chalices. This is 
a matter of scientific observation. I 
don’t say that a Humming Bird refuses 
nectar from any but a scarlet cup, but 
that he is often quoted as favoring it. 

I thank you for getting out such a 
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lovely magazine and for the scope of its 
contents. I always read the odds and 
ends of information as well as the longer 
articles and from antiques to ancient 
songs it is all to the good. 


MAUDE Woop HENRY, (Ohio) 


PEONY SUPPORTS 


We have such winds and heavy rain 
storms at times that our Peonies have to 
be supported. I tried wooden hoops and 
stakes; I tried square frames screwed 
to stakes in the ground, and all the other 
usual methods, and yet I was not satis- 
fied. I got to thinking of the iron tar- 
barrel hoops I had seen along the road; 
so I got some and screwed them to sticks 
after I had put the hoop over. But when 
I took them down that Fall I pulled out 
the screws, so I figured that was not 
such a success. Last year I hit upon 
a real stunt and it worked. 
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I got some heavy iron telephone wire, 
cut it into lengths about 30 inches, or 
a bit longer, then bent one end of each 
piece into an S shape with opening up. 
After the metal hoops are over the bush 
I take three or four of my supports push 
the end down into the ground till the S 
will hook under the hoop and then add 
as many more as the size of the plant 
requires. I have given the wires and 
the hoops a coat of green paint so next 
year they will not be so conspicuous in 
the garden. 


LAURENCE A. CRIPPEN, (N.Y.) 


ROSE JAR OR POTPOURRI 


DIRECTIONS NO. 1 


Gather Rose petals early in the morn- 
ing, lay on table in a cool airy place, 
until dried of dew. Use a large stone 
jar, sprinkling a little salt over half- 
inch layers of petals; keep adding petals 
each morning until enough have been 
gathered for the purpose. Let this 
stand for ten days after the last petals 
have been added; stirring each morning. 
Transfer the Rose petals to another jar, 
adding alternately—a layer of cured 
petals and the following mixture; one 
ounce each of coarsely ground cloves, 
allspice, and broken stick cinnamon. 
Cover the jar tightly and let stand in a 
cool place for three weeks, after which 
time it will be ready for its permanent 
rose jar. 

Have ready a quarter of an ounce of 
coarsely ground mace, allspice, and 
cloves, half a grated nutmeg, half an 
ounce of cinnamon, broken fine; one 
ounce of orris root and a quarter of a 
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pound of either dried lav 
flowers. Mix all together Ini janes 


fill Rose jar with alter bow! _ 
petals and the mixture, “— Pret “ 


each of rose, geranium and 

grant oils should be dropped fail 

layers as you o Over the whole, 

pour an ounce of fine col 

extract. _— 
From time to time various s 

ers may be added such as Tabs 

Violets, spray of Heliotrope, ete, : 


DIRECTIONS NO. 2 


Strip the Roses and dry the 
papers spread on the floor oe 
seldom used. When there is half a m4 
of the dry petals, take a large bow] and 
strew a handful of salt on the botto 
Add three or four handfuls of peels 
follow with more salt, then more petals 
until all petals are used. Salt must 
form the last layer. Let this remain 
five or six days, stirring and turnip, 
twice a day, after which time add 
bruised allspice and stick cinnamon in 
all about two ounces. Let this stand for 
about eight days. 

Have ready one ounce each of cinna- 
mon, cloves, two nutmegs, all Coarsely 
ground; two ounces of ginger root 
sliced thin; half ounce of bruised anise 
seed; one-half pound dry Lavender 
leaves or flowers; two ounces of sliced 
orris root; two ounces of dried orange 
and lemon peel; ten grains of musk and 
any other dried scented blossoms liked, 

Pack petals in jars in layers, putting 
spice mixture between layers. When 
filled, pour in a mixture of a pint of 
Magnolia water and Florida water and 
a little of the essential oils of Violet, 
_ Geranium and anything else de 
sired. 


Mrs. J. E. ROBINSON, (IIl.) 


TIN CANS VERSUS CUTWORMS 


I hit upon a plan three years ago of 
saving my early plants from cutworms, 
Tin cans from the rubbish box, by re- 
moving both their ends, can be made to 
serve as dirt bands, and tall cans can 
be cut in half. My garden is infested 
with cutworms but I have not lost one 
plant since I used this method. The cans 
may be taken off when cutworm damage 
is past; which is in June. 

Tin cans can also be used for a drain- 
age trench, by burying them in the 
ground, leading off to a low point. 


A. SrptHorp, (W. Va.) 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS 


First I wish to show my thanks and 
appreciation to P. B. Prior for “How to 
Bud Roses.” This alone is worth $2.00 
to me. THE FLOWER GROWER has done 
me more good than any one magazine 
that I have ever read. 

I recall the Editor’s statement in the 
March number, “unload as you get 
older” and these words: “Are we gaining 
the experience for which we are pla 
on earth?” I believe this statement 
should be considered above all things 
that we do, and I don’t believe we are 
placed here just to live a happy life, 
but I believe we are placed here to de- 
velop character, and such that will stand 
in a time of test. If we do not, I believe 
our living has been in vain. 


I note in a recent number, the topic, 
“Shelter One of the Creatures.” 
a broad-minded view, indeed. 


This is 
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ye had a rather chilly Winter 
uthern California and some of 
have been a little frost-bitten, 
f those chilly nights as I was 
few blocks from _— a 

: Tom Cat came up me 
frends Ocould have talked he would 
andoubtedly have said; “Will you please 
se me home?” I did not have to, as 
tastollowed me until we came to a busy 
rossing then I had to give him a lift. 
I might say he has now been with me a 
few months and he has been a real friend 
to me from the day hecame. He is always 
in my neighborhood when I work in the 
arden, and when I move from one place 
to another in the garden he does the 
same. Some people have the habit of 
taking their unwanted pets for an auto- 
mobile ride and when they get a good 
ways from home they drop them out. 
How would you like to be dropped out in 
a country where you could not speak 
the language and not a cent in your 


pocket? 


ther incident I recall was in 1917 
when I was living in Imperial Valley, in 
southern California, which was cruelty 
to the extreme. I had a friend who in- 
vited me across the border into Mexico 
to see a Bull Fight. He also invited 
another friend who was very feeble with 
consumption. I scarcely knew what it 
was all about. We were off and we had 
no trouble in crossing the border. This 
was my first, and I might say my last, 
experience in Mexico. 

We found the place O. K., and took 
our seats, and pretty soon out comes the 
bull, and by his appearance he had a far 
better conception of what was to take 
place than I had. The cruelties to this 
animal were worse than my pen can ex- 
plain. After they had thrown steel 
arrows with red paper attached into his 
body, so he was bloody all over and ex- 
hausted, they took a long sword and 
pierced it through his neck, with the 
sword sticking out about 12 inches on 
the other side. He was then slowly 
walking about. By this time my con- 
sumptive friend could not stand the 
scene any longer so he made an apology 
that it was too hard on him, and this 
was a good time for me to be excused 
too. When you are paying your admis- 
sion fee to a Bull Fight you are only 
helping to carry on this cruel and wicked 
entertainment. Cursed be the day when 
I shall give a penny to further - this 
wicked and abominable sport, either in 
pictures or reality. 


J. A. AHL, (Calif.) 
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AGERATUM WITH GLADIOLUS 


Last year I planted 400 Gladiolus 
bulbs, (all of them from THE FLOWER 
GROWER,) in a crescent, edged with a 
compact growth of blue Ageratum. It 
was unusually beautiful. The seed of the 
Ageratum cost me 10c and only the 
trouble of sowing in the Spring, at the 
same time that I planted the Gladiolus 
bulbs. The Gladiolus were mixed colors. 


Mrs. F. H. Giruett, (N.Y.) 


GROWING FLOWERS IN WATER 


After reading an article on growing 
flowers in water in the December issue, 
I would like to tell my experience. 

A neighbor gave me a slip of a red 
Geranium about eight inches long. It 
was late in the Fall and I just put it in 
a glass of water thinking I would plant 


it later, but I didn’t. All the leaves 
dropped off, but new ones had started, 
and in a short time a bud formed and 
bloomed into a large blossom, not only 
once but three times during the Winter. 
The blossoms were as big as if grown in 
dirt. 

I always carry my Sultana cuttings 
through the Winter in water and they 
always bloom. 

Three different kinds are in bloom at 
this time, orange, salmon and cerise. 
They do not grow so tall, but put forth 
the blossoms. 


Mrs. WALLACE B. Mitts, (Kans.) 


VIOLA PEDATA FOR 
ROCK GARDEN 


I wonder why no one ever suggests 
Viola pedata, (what as a child, I called 
Crow’sfoot Violets) for the rock garden? 
It is a most wonderful blue, sturdy, pro- 
lific, and easy to get, as it grows wild 
in the edges of many woods. It loves a 
sunny, rocky spot, and will bloom all 
Summer if the dead blossoms are picked. 
At the foot of a rock garden it smiles 
like a bit of sky dropped down on earth. 
I have even found blossoms on it in 
November. 

Your FLOWER GROWER gets more valu- 
able to me all the time. 


Mrs. R. G. Harper, (Okla.) 


LONGEVITY OF SEEDS 


Early last Spring I had some soil in 
my garden turned over. When the house 
was built twenty years ago, the con- 
tractors dumped out on the back yard, 
to a depth of 2 ft., the clay taken from 
the basement. This clay made poor 
garden soil, but underneath this clay 
was about a foot of fine black sandy 
loam—the original top soil. I had the 
clay dug out—then separately the black 
loam—the clay thrown back and the 
loam put on top. 

A few days later the entire top of this 
black loam was covered with small weeds, 
which I later found to be common 
Mustard. Some of the black dirt had 
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been thrown over on to the other parts 
of the garden and in every case this was 
covered with these small Mustard plants. 
Obviously these Mustard seeds had lain 
dormant in the damp soil, and covered 
over with 2 feet of clay, for more than 
20 years. No other plants developed ex- 
cept these Mustard plants so far as I 
could see, and the seeds came up with 
the earth, as there is no Mustard in the 
neighborhood at this time and in any 
event it was too early to seed. 

Isn’t this rather extraordinary? Why 
didn’t those seeds germinate or rot in the 
damp soil—and what made them ger- 
minate just as soon as they were brought 
up to the top? 


C. C. CLEVERDON, ( Mich.) 
Epitor’s Note :— 

As before explained, the Editor is especially 
interested in the question of longevity of seeds 
because of the fact that for many years he was 
in the cold storage business and in the cold 
storage construction business, and perishable prod- 
ucts were studied “up one side and down the 
other.” A number of articles have appeared in 
past issues of THE FLOWER GROWER and I think 
a couple are now in hand on the game subject, 
and it is surely an interesting one though per- 
haps of comparatively little practical value. 

The point is that certain seeds will lay dormant 
in the ground if properly covered, and at the 
right stage of maturity, for almost an indefinite 
period. I am almost ready to say that there is 
no limit and surely no limit has been so far 
proven. 

Mustard seed, a very fine seed and produced 
in great quantities, by the Wild Mustard plant, 
would be one of the seeds that we should not 
expect to survive long because of the diminutive 
size, but many farmers know that a crop of 
Mustard may be expected most anywhere and 
that a deeply-plowed field may produce a good 
crop of Mustard the first year. 

Many stories that the scientists brand as im- 
possible are easily facts and it has been demon- 
strated with fairly scientific accuracy that certain 
Water Lily seeds have survived for centuries. 


SPURGE WITH GLADIOLUS 


A good planting of Spurge as a mixer 
for the Gladiolus blooms is most useful. 
It blooms for a month, more or less, and 
has tiny white flowers with a greenish 
eye, like a large Gypsophila; and as it 
blooms in Midsummer with us, it comes 
at a time when most needed for the 
Gladiolus flowers. 


Mrs. Wo. T. Ames, (N. J.) 
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Cherry blossom time. A most inspiring sight from one’s kitchen win- 
dow when one lives right in the heart of a city, or wherever one lives 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


How swiftly runs the afternoon 
Beneath the billowy clouds of June! 

How brightly every moment slips, 
How lightly sail the great cloud ships! 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


S JUNE usually lives up to its 
reputation for glorious days, it 
is no wonder that poets sing 

praises of rare days and that garden- 
ers are delighted with the settled 
weather that makes it possible to gar- 
den with certainty. 


Farmers and gardeners who have 
not yet made all of their seasonal 
plantings, should take advantage of 
the favorable weather to complete this 
work. However, quite often late- 
planted crops, hurried along by warm 
days and nights and sufficient mois- 
ture, catch up with and sometimes do 
better than those started earlier. 


If space in your garden is at a pre- 
mium you may, nevertheless, get quite 
large returns from a given amount of 
space. To do this, practice “inten- 
sive” gardening. Acquaint yourself 
with the various periods of time re- 
quired for the maturing of crops and 
plan to start together two crops, a 
main crop and with it an early-ma- 
turing crop that will be out of the way 
before the later crop requires all the 
space first used by the two. 


Make your last planting of Toma- 
toes and Peppers early, for these are 
both long-season crops, requiring also 
considerable warmth to bring them to 
maturity. As these plants require 
almost four months to mature, late 
plantings are quite likely to be over- 
taken by early frosts. 


This is the month for transplanting. 
Choose a cloudy day if possible for 
this work, wetting the plants thor- 
oughly before planting out and allow- 
ing time for them to store up the 
moisture. Watering will also cause 
soil to cling more closely to the root- 
lets. After the seedlings are set out 
water them again. 


To secure a pleasing general effect 
in the flower garden, set the plants 
with thought as to their time of bloom 
and color. Flowers that are white or 
nearly so, are useful for separating 
flowers that bloom at the same time 
and that possess colors that do not 
harmonize. 


For filling gaps among the per- 
ennials or shrubbery you may use 
annuals to decided advantage. Be 
careful not to crowd any plants, and 
take into consideration the height of 
the plants that are to be used. Tall- 
growing varieties should be placed in 
the back of those of lower habit of 
growth. Annuals grown for cutting 
are best grown in a bed by themselves. 


Besides the plants usually recom- 
mended for growing in veranda boxes 
or hanging baskets, try Impatiens, 
Maurandia, and Verbena. For droop- 
ing over the sides you may like 
Smilax, Asparagus vine, and Alyssum. 
As plants grown in a hanging basket 
dry out quickly, it is a good idea to 
put a small tin can of water in the 
soil. A few holes in the bottom will 
assure constant moisture. 


As Vines are so useful in concealing 
and beautifying undesirable objects 
use them freely wherever they will be 
of service. Many of the annual sorts 
make very rapid growth and so are 
especially good for the purpose. In 
permanent locations hardy Vines may 
be utilized. Boston Ivy, (Ampelopsis), 
Kenilworth, Clematis and Wistaria 
may be grown from seed. 


‘« Potted plants that are to be taken 


into the house again in the Autumn 
will endure the out-door conditions 
better if the pot is buried in sand or 
in soil in the garden. They will need 
some attention from time to time. To 
discourage the rootlets from coming 
through the drainage hole, turn the 
pot around occasionally. At times 
some protection from the hot rays of 
the sun may be of benefit. 


In localities where rose bugs are 
very persistent and numerous, very 
choice Rosebushes may be protected 
by covering them for the short period 
when the pests are so active. For this 
purpose coarse-mesh cheese- or to- 
bacco-cloth is useful, or even mosquito 
netting may serve. 


Strawberries being so luscious and 
easy to grow, every family should have 
a patch if possiblé. The matted row 
seems the easiest way to grow the 
plants allowing the runners to root for 
new plants. Those not needed may be 
hoed out. After several seasons a 
new bed may be started. While the 
berries are in season, use them freely 
and can the surplus for winter use. 





As Sweet Peas do not give good re- 
sults in hot weather unless the roots 
are protected and kept cool, keep 
mounding the soil around the roots. 
As they require plenty of moisture, 
if there is not much rain, water the 
plants frequently, and after wetting 
cover the soil with a mulch of lawn 
clippings or other mulch, to conserve 
the moisture. 


If the garden needs watering be 
sure to give it a good soaking so that 
the water may penetrate down to the 
roots of the plants and be absorbed 
by them. Surface watering encour- 
ages the roots to reach up to get 
needed moisture, and during a dry 
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spell of weather, these roots 
surface will dry out and the pet. 
may be injured or destroyed. rc 





An Animated Teddy Bear 


6K s0bd ever-popular toy, the Teddy 

- Bear, was first suggested by a 
diminutive species of Bear, the Koala 
of Australia. Manufacturers of the 
toy, in order to express appreciation 
for the inspiration that created 80 
great an industry, have erected in 
Australia a memorial to the Koalas, a 
recognition of their services to man- 
kind; for no home—where there igs a 
baby—is complete without its Teddy 
Bear. 

As a rule the Koala Bears do go 
poorly in captivity that the Australian 
Government no longer permits their 
confinement. But “Snuggles,” Koala 
Bear, established a record for longey- 
ity of his kind in captivity by living 
in San Diego, Calif., for more than 
two years, in apparent contentment 
and health. 





“Snuggles,’’—Koala Bear 


The problem of feeding him was 
simple, since the Koala diet consists 
almost entirely of the tender shoots, 
leaves and buds of the Eucalyptus 
tree, and Eucalypti abound in that 
vicinity. 

Heavily garbed in a coat of ashy- 
gray fur and with a face so immobile 
as to be almost mask-like, the dimin- 
utive Bear, scarcely larger than a 
good-sized house cat, bore so striking 
a resemblance to a Teddy Bear that 
he was ever a great attraction to the 
children and to older folk as well. 
When he took a nap he made a cunning 
picture as he sat nodding, his paws 
covering his nose, on any convenient 
perch, whether it was the arms of his 
keeper or on the little red chair that 
was kept tied to the limb of a tree. 


CHLOE H. NULL 





Each issue of this magazine con- 
tains a well-balanced collection of the 
best kind of literature for the person 
who is interested in developing his 
best faculties and improving his out- 
look on life in a general way. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


June 
BY CHARLOTTE SS. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


in this month; and keep a sharp 
ook-out for all kinds of insect 
Prevention is easier than a 


Gi the Roses the third spraying 


pests. 
cure. @ 
r neglect the rule that says the 
‘snee of Hyacinths, Narcissus and 
Tulips must not be cut while still 
green, but allowed to stand until it 
turns yellow and dry. Otherwise the 
development of the bulbs will be in- 


jured. 


The Iris border needs plenty of 
water in this month in order to en- 
courage new growth. No plant should 
be neglected because its blooming pe- 
riod for the season is ended; but 
should be kept growing to store 
strength to be able to make a better 
display next year. 


Fill the unsightly bare spaces in 
the Perennial border with quick-grow- 
ing Annuals to furnish flowers for the 
Summer. The Annuals will be out of 
the way next Fall in good time for 
Perennials to be planted to make an 
unbroken border line for the next 
year’s garden. 


The Hybrid Tea Roses should not 
be cut back severely, as a matter of 
fact they need very little pruning at 
this time because they continue to 
furnish some blossoms throughout the 
Summer; though of course not to the 
extent in numbers as in the spring- 
and fall-blooming periods. 


June is the pruning month for 
all the spring-flowering shrubs, and 
Rambler Roses, though the Roses usu- 
ally get a rather vigorous pruning 
during the flowering period by the 
cutting of long stems and sprays of 
blossoms. To some extent this is true 
of the shrubs also, still they are kept 
in a better shape if the pruning shears 
po _- after the blooming season is 
ended. 


There are many plants in the gar- 
den that need staking. Of course 
every one knows that Dahlias must 
be staked; the Chrysanthemums also; 
the Blue Sage is apt to bend to the 
ground without some support; the 
Delphiniums likewise. In fact so many 
of the plants are improved in appear- 
ance by holding them upright that a 
supply of stakes should be provided at 
the beginning of the season. 


Try a hanging basket filled with 
Maurandia for indoors next Winter. 
It will prove most satisfactory, being 
easy to grow, and makes a graceful 
vine with ivy-shaped leaves and an 
abundance of flowers in pink, white, 
and lavender, resembling in shape the 

oxglove. For winter use the seed 
should be sown in this month, and 


germination will take place in about 
two weeks, sometimes less. It needs 
no special treatment. 


The Privet hedges need special care 
and attention at this time. Trim them 
in shape and keep them so. Nothing 
is more unsightly than an _ill-kept 
hedge and few things show the effect 
of attention as does a living hedge. 
If the plants are spaced at intervals 
of three feet or more, then these speci- 
men plants, as they may well be called, 
should by ail means be kept trimmed 
with almost mathematical precision in 
order to enhance as well as to show off 
their beauty. So keep the pruning 
knife sharp and ready for use when 
needed. 


See to it that the strings or sup- 
ports for the Moonflowers, and all 
other rapid-growing vines for that 
matter, are strong enough to support 
their load. Better be on the safe side 
if the growth is unusually luxuriant 
and add an extra cord or an extra 
stake to keep the vine in place. This 
is easy to do before the vine falls to 
the ground in a tangled mass; and if 
the wreck occurs after a rain storm, 
as it usually does, one can readily 
imagine something easier to handle 
than a mass of wet leaves and stems. 


The early part of June is a good 
time to lift, divide, and re-set the bed 
of purple Violets. A far better 
blooming period is to be had when the 
plants are not crowded. Make the 
bed with a southern exposure if pos- 
sible as this gives the plants a bit of 
protection during cold weather. The 
only disadvantage in growing Violets 
outdoors is that sometimes they 
winter-kill. A border of Violets on 
the north side of a walk was entirely 
killed, not one plant surviving; while 
the border on the south side of the 
walk was uninjured. Just why four 
feet and a southern exposure saved 
them is rather hard to understand. 


Though to some it may seem like 
“gilding the Lily,” yet the dyeing of 
natural, freshly-cut flowers is a fas- 
cinating experiment; and this is a 
good time to practice. Take a pitcher 
filled with pure water and add a scrap 
of red or blue crepe paper in order to 
make the dye. Gather a bouquet of 
Queen Anne’s Lace from the roadside 
and place the ends of the stalks in the 
dye water. The capillary action will 
carry the color up to the flower heads 
in a short time. Leave the stems in 
the dye solution until the desired 
shade is obtained. Of course a com- 
mercial dye or tint may be used, the 
colored paper being suggested as a bit 
of economy. One of the prettiest 
bouquets in a collection was made up 
of Queen Anne’s Lace, or Wild Carrot 
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if you prefer, tinted in pale-pink and 
a delicate shade of blue; that com- 
bination of colors giving the much- 
desired French effect. 





The Call for Rest 


HERE are many persons who, im- 

mediately after lunch, have a desire 
to sleep. This is normal. It has been 
explained that when food has been taken 
into the stomach, there is call for more 
blood to this organ to aid digestion, and 
consequently there is a withdrawal of 
blood from other organs, including the 
brain. An insufficient amount of blood 
in the brain is one of the causes induc- 
ing sleep. The majority of people can- 
not or will not answer this call for rest 
and sleep at the time. 


REST A RESTORATIVE 


To relax when fatigued is one of the 
most important safeguards: of health. 
To lie down when tired is a good rule 
to follow. Someone has said that relax- 
ation is a short vacation between two 
activities. Sleep is one of Nature’s 
great rejuvenators and restoratives and 
the seeker of health should avail himself 
of it when needed. 

A daytime nap is often a great health 
preserver and energy restorer. Many 
high strung, nervous persons suffer from 
chronic sleeplessness. They are “too 
tired to sleep.” Sleep does not bring 
the needed rest. Consequently they are 
drawing upon their reserve energy. If 
such persons could learn to relax and 
rest by taking an afternoon siesta, their 
insomnia in many instances would dis- 
appear, and subsequent physical insolv- 
ency would be avoided. 

A short rest in the afternoon promotes 
sleep at night. Furthermore it restores 
energy and gives renewed interest in the 
day’s work.—H. N. Bundesen, M. D.— 
(in The Healthy Home) 
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Crinum powelli 
Grown by John Hall, (N.Y.) 
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Exhibition Dahlias—Cultural Notes 


BY CHAS. W. GILL, (Wash.) 


My Dahlia field like a silken flag 
Across my vision spreads 

In gorgeous shades, of bronze and gold, 
Of yellows, lavendars, and reds. 


Tall creamy spikes on slender stems, 
Delicate pinks that nod and sway; 
They fill my heart with sense of peace 
Throughout each mellow, golden day. 


(HARRIET MARKHAM GILL) 


VERYONE that likes flowers is 

interested in Dahlias and many 

are the questions we are asked 
about the culture; where to plant, and 
how to grow the big exhibition Dah- 
lias for prize-winning at the fairs, 
flower shows, etc. 

Although climate and different soil 
conditions make -some difference in 
handling Dahlias the general culture 
is the same. If your soil contains a 
great amount of clay add sand or 
ashes and in the Fall mix in straw and 
leaves. 


Be careful about using too much 
barnyard fertilizer and any used 
should be plowed or spaded in in the 
Fall. Sheep guano is probably the 
best, and the pulverized may be used 
in the Spring at planting time. Mix 
it well with the soil, never put it in 
the holes to come in contact with the 
tubers. Commercial fertilizers are 
best used after the buds begin open- 
ing. A mixture of Ammonia, Super- 
phosphate, and Potash mixed in about 
the proportions of 4-10-6 as listed is 
best for Dahlias. Use at the rate of 
1% lbs. per plant. Do not allow it to 
come in contact with the plants, but 
sow it on the ground and rake it in. 
Then turn on the sprinkler to dissolve 
and wash it in. Bone meal and sul- 
phur are also good. Mix the bone 
meal in the soil at planting time; the 
sulphur may be dusted over the 
ground. and plants, and will help to 
keep away insects, mildew, etc. 

Planting-time varies somewhat ac- 
cording to locality and weather condi- 
tions, but throughout the West and 
Northern states from May 10th to 
June 10 is best for tubers. Never 
plant in wet soggy soil or when the 
ground is cold. Dahlia plants that are 
well-rooted may be planted as late as 
July 1st and will bloom. In the South- 
ern states some like to plant early, 
February or March, and then again 
in July. The early planting blooms 
before the hot weather, and the later 
planting comes in bloom after the hot 
Summer, is over. The late. planting 
will produce the best blooms however. 


Dahlias do best in a sunny location 
and particularly like the morning sun. 
If they must be shaded part of the 
time, let it be in the afternoon. 





If you plant in rows, dig the holes 
three to four feet apart each way—ac- 
cording to your space,—drive a stake 
about four feet long and place the 
tuber at a depth of five inches with 
the eye next the stake. Cover with 
three inches of soil and after the 
plant is up, fill in level. When the 
plant is about 1% feet high tie it to 
the stake and then again when it is 
about 3 feet in height. This will keep 
the wind and rain from breaking them. 


I prefer to plant two tubers at each 
stake—one on each side—as_ they 
make a nicer clump and help to sup- 
port each other. Plant two of the 
same variety and give more room be- 
tween stakes. If planted so that the 
colors do not clash, but blend well, 
they will attract much more attention. 


Some like to plant in round or oval 
beds and they show up very well al- 
though there are not apt to be as many 
or as large blooms. If planted in this 
way try to have the beds ten to fifteen 
feet in diameter. Plant about 1% 
feet each way and alternate in the 
rows. Use tall varieties in the middle 
and dwarf ones on the outside. Put 
a stake at each tuber but use short 
ones—114 feet above the ground 
around the outside and slope up to 24%2 
feet in the center. 

A beautiful bed of this sort may be 
prepared by using tubers of Jersey 
Beauty—rose pink—in the center; 
Rookwood—cerise rose—next; and 
Mrs. Warren Dee Miller—white, 
flushed pink—around the outside. Of 
course you may use any amount of 
varieties and colors but these surely 
make a beautiful combination and are 
fine for cutting. 

Exhibition Dahlias should’ be 
handled a little different than the 
average types. Before planting mix 
into the soil, sheep guano and bone 
meal at about the rate of 2 lbs. guano 
and 11% lbs. bone meal to a space four 
feet square. Plant your tuber in the 
center and when the plant is about 
six inches high, pinch out the top. 
Four to six branches will sprout up 
and when the bud begins to show take 
out all but the center bud and care- 
fully cut out all side shoots except 
the two at the bottom. This will force 
all the strength of growth in this 
lateral to the one bud and will result 
in larger flowers. When you cut the 
bloom cut back to the two side shoots 
and they will then come on up and 
produce more bloom. 


As soon as the buds begin showing 
begin feeding the plants with liquid 
fertilizer, made by dissolving the com- 
mercial mentioned before, in water. 
Sprinkle the ground thoroughly with 
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this once a week. Use this in aga 
to sowing the dry form. Water w; 
the sprinkler or ditch method * With 
week, Water evenings and al.” 
rake over the ground next man 
to break and loosen the top gojj, — 


Watch for Thrip, Red Spi 
Aphis. These will be indicates 
checking of the growth and by ellos 
leaves. As Thrip and the Spidetg 
so small, you may not notice rte 
Spray with nicotine spray, especial} 
the under side of the leayeg A 
Tarnish Plant Bugs bother you, th. 
nicotine spray will kill their young 


Whenever possible cut the bl : 
the evening, place them in call wae 
till morning, then dip about one-inch 
of the stem in boiling water for half 
a minute, then replace in cold Water 
and keep in a cool place free o 
draughts, till ready to pack. Flowers 
so treated will keep from 5 to 8 days 
When you take to the shows, pack the 
flowers one layer deep in fiat boxes 
lined with light wax paper. Spray 
with a fine spray of cold water, cover 
with the wax paper, and your flowers 
will carry many miles in good shape, 


When you purchase Exhibition Dah- 
lias order those that are listed ag Ry. 
hibition Dahlias and the size of the 
blooms given. I am listing a few and 
the numbers indicate the size to which 
they have been grown. These have all 
proved worthy of a place in any gar. 
den and though some are still rather 
high as to price you will be well re 
paid for your expenditure. 

Amarillo Grande—light yellow, 12 
inches. Elite Glory—red, 12, Elia 
Clarke Bull—white, 10. Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson—light pink, 11. Jer- 
sey Ideal—lavender, 12. Primula Rez 
—light creamy yellow, 14. Robert 
Treat—American beauty rose, 10. 
Marmion—golden bronze, 12. Tren 
tonian—copper, 11 inches. 

There are many others but it would 
take too long to list them here. If 
you are not familiar with the varieties 
get several catalogs from reliable 
growers and select from them. Visit 
the gardens and flower shows in the 
Fall and note the names of the best. 

When planning a garden of Exhibi- 
tion Dahlias be sure to include a few 
of the tiny Pompon Dahlias which are 
so popular. They will make a wonder- 
ful contrast with the mammoth blooms 
and a basket or two of them among 
your exhibits will lend contrast and 
beauty. Among the smallest of these 
are: Aimee—bronze, Belle of Spring- 
field—red, Johnny—maroon, _Litile 
Beeswing—yellow and red, Tiny Tim 
—light pink, Hecla—white, Geo. Ire 
land—mauve, and Yellow Gem. 

We are often asked if plants wil 
produce as many blooms as the tubers 
By plants I mean sprouts cut from 
tubers and properly rooted in sand. 
Plants will as a rule produce better 
flowers than tubers, for exhibition, 
they do not make many tubers 3 


most of the growth goes to the plants 


and flowers. wie 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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egins June twenty-first this 
hg but in reality the most 
peautiful part of the Summer has 
been with us several weeks. The year 
has been climbing the hill steadily, 
and it reaches the highest point when 
Summer is officially ushered in. Soon 
thereafter folks may be heard to ob- 
serve that “the days are growing 
shorter.” But why bring up un- 
pleasant reminders? 


The Wild Flowers are beginning to 
disappear from the forests because of 
the dense shade of trees and under- 
growth, and others are taking their 
places in the open fields and roadsides. 


Tm calendar tells us that Sum- 


Yellow Mustard is flowering every- 
where; the early blossoms wafting a 
delicate fragrance. 


Wild Roses, too, are beginning to 
send forth their exquisite flowers in 
the most unexpected places. On the 
bushes of the Swamp Rose we are 
very apt to find a peculiar growth 
which may puzzle many of us. There 
may be clusters of thorny green balls 
that to all outward appearances right- 
fully belong to the Rosebush, but 
which is in reality the work of Gall 
Flies we find by cutting open one of 
the formidable balls. 


In the meadows we find one of the 
earliest species of Everlasting, Pussy- 
toes, which really deserves its name. 


A blossom of June that somewhat 
resembles the Asters of Fall is the 
Fleabane. Why such a pretty, 
feathery little flower should merit 
such a name is one of the mysteries 
of botanical nomenclature. 


Although the flowering season for 
most woodland plants is past, there is 
much of interest about them yet. The 
flowers have left in their wake a great 
variety of seed pods that are worthy 
of study. 


The earliest bloomer, Skunk Cab- 
bage, now presents in the form of 
seed, a greenish-brown warty growth 
which when opened discloses smooth, 
round, brown seeds. A home remedy 
to “bring out” measles used to be a tea 
made from these seeds, although 
we cannot recommend its medicinal 
properties. 


The Bishop’s Caps that blossomed 
so daintily beside the brook a few 
weeks ago, now have matured little 
green pods ready to burst and prop- 
agate its kind; and where the Golden 
Ragwort was a maze of purple and 
gold but a short time before, it is now 
covered with fluffy white, ready to be 
wafted in the first hard wind to new 
destinations for Ragwort seeds. 


Marsh Marigolds’ seed cups are 
open wide and the tiny round seeds 
are ready to spill on the ground, when 
Nature decides to tilt the cups ever 
so slightly. 


Another interesting seed pod of 
June is the Wild Geranium or Crane’s- 
bill. When we observe the pod we 
can easily understand how it acquired 
the latter name, for the seed is en- 
cased in a long, pointed pod, that to 
the imaginative might resemble a 
Crane’s bill. 


Along the brush-grown fence rows, 
Maple-leafed Viburnum may possibly 
be found in early June, its pink- 














A glimpse of Lake Erie’s shore near Sandusky, Ohio 
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tinted bud clusters ready to burst into 
bloom. 


Bird migration is over for the 
Spring, and everywhere the Birds are 
busy with family cares. A few of 
them are building the second nests of 
the season, and their nearly-grown 
first set of children are fast learning 
the ways of the world. 


The most beautiful bird singing of 
the year is heard throughout June. 
In the meadows the Bobolinks make 
wild, sweet music as they dart through 
the air. The woodlands ring with 
the varied song of the Thrasher, 
and the Thrush whistles his flute- 
like notes. The marshes are lively 
with the liquid notes of the Red-wings, 
but if we disturb them, the song turns 
to staccato-like clicks resembling cas- 
tanets. Our own dooryards are gay 
with the songs of Robins, Orioles, 
Song Sparrows and many others that 
call our premises home. 


Trailing on the sunny banks along 
roadsides we find.the yellow, waxen 
flower of the Cinquefoil or Five- 
finger, and in company the Wild 
Strawberry unfolds its white, saucer- 
like blossoms. 


Wild Raspberries and Blackberries, 
too, are in bloom in every undisturbed 
nook and corner, promising a bounti- 
ful feast of luscious fruit a few weeks 
hence, to be had for the picking by 
Bird and Man. 


In our gardens the Roses are the 
ruling flowers this month, and the air 
is sweet with their fragrance. It is 
among the dense growth of Rose- 
bushes the Chipping Sparrows love to 
build their tiny, hair-lined cradles; 
and so carefully do they conceal them, 
that oftentimes when we are positive 
a nest is close by we cannot find it. 


The air is fragrant with clover 
blossoms and the Bees are gathering 
a harvest of golden honey. The busy 
little Bees that work so hard in early 
Summer, do not live to enjoy the 
fruits of their labor later on, but if 
they are aware of this rather disturb- 
ing knowledge it does not diminish in 
any degree the work that so soon 
wears them out. 


June is, without a doubt, the finest 
month of the year. Every month is 
full of interest, but June is Queen of 
them all. 





We ship many Gladiolus bulbs dur- 
ing the month of June in connection 
with the combination offers in adver- 
tising pages. While June is rather 
late for the Far West and South, bulbs 
planted in June in the North do nicely 
and bloom before frost, as these late 
planted. bulbs need only an average of 
80 to 90 days from planting to bloom- 
ing. The Editor regularly plants un- 
til or even after July 1st, so as to se-« 
cure bloom into October. 
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Editorial Notes 


wie knows anything about the 

“Creeping Nettle’? The follow- 
ing was clipped from a local paper 
which gives credit to the Botanical 
Garden Journal. It sounds interest- 
ing, and the little vine, if it can be 
obtained, might be an addition to rock 
gardens and possibly to house plants. 


“Having proved a most useful orna- 
mental plant, the Creeping Nettle should 
be brought to the attention of the thou- 
sands of small householders in the city 
who appreciate a bit of growing green- 
ery in homes. Although native to the 
sea-washed rocks and banks of the coasts 
of Corsica and Sardinia, when brought 
into cultivation this little mat plant took 
up the somewhat lowly life of ground 
cover under greenhouse benches. Another 
way of serving the gardener is by car- 
peting the greenhouse rockery. In mild 
climates the Creeping Nettle is a most 
excellent rock-garden subject and in our 
_ Jocality it can be used for that purpose 
if protected very well or if a bit is taken 
indoors during the Winter to serve as 
stock for next year’s plantings. Hun- 
dreds of rapidly-creeping stems cover the 
soil in all directions, making a mat of 
rich green. Boxes, pots and pans can 
be quickly covered with green by this 
plant, which, despite its humble char- 
acter, attracts much attention by its use- 
fulness. The slender zigzag stems have 
roots at every inch or so, and a very 
small piece, planted in the top of the 
rubber plant pot, will serve as a be- 
ginning. Any place with a little light, 
no frost and opportunity for fairly con- 
stant watering will be sufficient to grow 
the Creeping Nettle. Even the scientific 
name of this little carpeter is attractive 
—Helxine—from a Greek base similar 
to that of Helix, the Ivy, translated by 


one authority as ‘I cling and twine’.” 


We wonder, has this tiny Creeper 
the stinging quality we connect with 
Nettles? Since typing that query, a 
visit to the encyclopedia has settled the 
question. One Nettle only, Urtica 
dioica, seems to have that bad habit 
as it is called the Stinging Nettle. 
This disagreeable member of the 
family is densely beset with stinging 
hairs and at the base of each is a small 
gland secreting a poisonous fluid. 


A member of the Garden Club has 
solved the problem of how to repot a 
Cactus, one of the spiny kinds, with- 
out injury to the hands. She made a 


hole in a paper plate and slipped the 
jar through it so that the plate was 
under the Cactus. By means of the 
plate the thorny plant was easily 
raised and transferred to another jar 
with never a scratch on the hands. 


Necessity is not only the mother of 
invention but the mother of adapta- 
tion. It is quite generally stated that 
the only member of the Woodpecker 
family ever seen on the ground is the 
Flicker. Hunger can make Birds as 
well as all other Animals, including 
Man, resort to any means that will 
procure food, regardless of whether 
that is the properly accredited means 
or not. While snow covered the 
ground, and possibly a coating of ice 
on the trees, a Downy Woodpecker 
either failed to find food in its usual 
places or decided to do as lots of other 
Birds were doing, resort to a well- 


filled feeding station kept supplied by ° 


a kind lady. To be sure his feet were 
not adapted to holding him in a nice 
position for eating on the ground, but 
fortunately for him, some one had 
made footprints near the food supply 
and the snow had frozen hard enough 
to leave a firm wall around the prints. 
Mr. Woodpecker found he could cling 
to this wail and still reach the food. 
This attempt proved so satisfactory 
that he tried it again the next day, 
then hobbled on to the porch for 
crumbs. Do Animals think? Judg- 
ing by results, one is inclined to say 
that often they do, much more effec- 
tively than many Humans. 


People whose ideal garden is a “riot 
of color” all the time, are not only 
doomed to many disappointments but 
are missing a great deal of the real 
charm of a garden, which is restful- 
ness. The delight we all feel in early 
Spring watching for the newcomers 
each day—almost each hour—may be 
prolonged through the season by hav- 
ing a variety of flowers in succession 
rather than large masses of a few 
kinds. 

A garden planned in this way should 
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have plenty of foliage and the D 
should be choice, so that the arrival 
of each one is an event to be looked 
for eagerly and welcomed with joy, 


A, P, 

In spite of the fact that there seems 
to be an endless number of pests ang 
diseases to battle with in the fight for 
a garden—either Flower or Vegetable 
—the task may be performed with 
comparative ease if taken in time, It’s 
the early riser, whether Bird or Gar- 
dener, that gets the worm, and the 
persistent worker who saves the plant 
that seems doomed to extinction by its 
enemies. A Gardener’s Coat of Arms 
should certainly include a sprayer ang 
can of insecticide, beside the spade 
and hoe. 


Do violet-rays affect plants as they 
do people? Isn’t it quite probable 
that they do? If so, is that one of 
the reasons why plants grow much 
stronger out-of-doors than they do in. 
side? Violet-rays, it is said, do not 
pass through ordinary glass, so that 
plants growing, in even the sunniest 
window, do not get the full benefit of 
the sun. Biological laws governing 
plant and animal life are so much 
alike, that, if people need the violet- 
rays it is altogether likely that plants 
do also. 


One of the charming Flowers of 
Midsummer is Nicotiana affinis, the 
white flowers of which will fill a whole 
garden with ‘fragrance. Generally 
self-sown seedlings may be found 
around the parent plant in the Fall, 
and if these small plants are potted 
and kept in a cool room during the 
Winter, they will be ready to bloom 
as soon as it is warm enough to plant 
them out, thus a long season of these 
delightful flowers is assured. To be 
sure they are evening bloomers, but 
will keep open on cloudy days or in 
partial shade. 


Who knows how to successfully fight 
“the bugs,” apparently close relatives 
of the potato bug, which do such 
great harm to Chinese Lantern 
Plants? 





Useful Hints for June 


FIRST of all immediately finish up 
any left over May work. Tomate 
and other plants may still be set out; 
naturally they will mature later than 
they would have, if given a week oF 
two earlier start. 


While April and May bring us some 
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reasures of the garden, it is 
i June that we begin to have 
in abundance, not only Flowers, but 
the first fruits of the Vegetable gar- 
den as well. Planting must be con- 
tinued, of course, or the abundance 
will be of short duration, but a little 
thought and plenty of work will as- 
gure a succession of delicious Vege- 
tables the season through. A good 
many Annuals could have their season 
of bloom extended by the same means. 
If you set out Gladiolus corms in May, 
and perhaps in April, they will bloom 
early, especially the early varieties, 
put up to the middle of June is not 
too late to provide for fall blossoms. 
It perhaps would not be wise, in this 
section, to set out late kinds now, but 
the early ones can be used for Septem- 
ber and October flowering, if started 


now. 


Plant early varieties of Sweet Corn 
every week or ten days up to the 
Fourth of July, which is about as late 
(in Central and Northern New York) 
as a crop can be depended on. 


A formula for a comparatively small 
amount of kerosene emulsion, effective 
for killing plant lice, (or aphis if you 
prefer that word) is a one-inch cube 
of laundry soap dissolved in a half- 
pint of hot water; this to be beaten 
vigorously into a pint of kerosene, and 
the mixture diluted with nine parts 
of water before using. For frequent 
spraying a weaker solution may be 
sufficient. 


June should be a very busy month 
for the sprayer; keep it (the sprayer) 
busy. To be sure if this work were 
neglected in April and May many of 
the pests may have gotten such a good 
start that even vigorous work now 
will only help to keep them down, even 
that will be better than doing nothing. 


It is not too late, but it is quite late 
enough, to sow seeds of Perennials 
for next year’s blooming. Sowing now 
will insure plants sturdy enough to go 
through the Winter, even in Northern 
New York, but later sowing is more 
or less of a gamble. 


This is the month of Roses. They 
must be well fed, and if large blooms 
are wanted, it is necessary to pinch 
off all but the terminal buds. You 
will be cutting Hybrid Teas this 
month, but you also want to be able, 
from now, until heavy frosts close the 
season. To insure lots of later blos- 
soms do not be afraid to cut good long 
stems for each blossom gathered. This 
serves the same purpose as did prun- 
ing in April. New growth soon starts 
and each vigorous new stem will pro- 
duce flowers. 


Trim Hedges for the first time, the 
fore part of this month, cutting back 
about half of the new growth. 


Stake all plants needing it before 
they are blown over or broken. Once 
down, it is impossible to get them into 
Shape again. For many branching 
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plants, “pea brush” is the best pos- 
sible support. If set early, the plants 
will grow up through it and be in- 
visibly supported in a most natural 
manner. All staking should be done 
as soon as the plants are tall enough 
to make tying them possible. 

There are attractive, and also most 
unattractive, ways of fastening up 
plants. The common one, which is so 
ugly, is to drive in a stake and wind 
a string around the plant, making it 
look most uncomfortable and not at 
all artistic. A much better way is to 
loop the cord, (or better still raffia,) 
loosely around each stalk attaching 
each one to the stake. This keeps the 
plant in its natural position and not 
so tight but that each stalk has free- 
dom to sway slightly with the wind. 
Stakes should be used that will be as 
little visible as possible. Bamboo 
sticks are sold for this purpose and are 
quite satisfactory. They come in va- 
rious sizes. 


Have you hoed, weeded, and sprayed 
all through May? - Keep right on all 
through June. These are the most 
important things to be done in the 
garden during these two months. 
Very close to them comes fertilizing. 
Plants need food, off and on, as much 
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as people do, if they are to thrive well. 
Most amateurs, especially new ones, 
seem to have an idea that a fair, or 
perhaps good meal, in the Spring, will 
last all through the year. Most plants 
should be given food several times dur- 
ing the growing season. Often after 
flowering begins fertilizing should be 
stopped. Some catalogues give cul- 
tural directions for each class of 
plants. These should be carefully fol- 
lowed, as no rule holds good for all 
kinds. Seek to know your plants and 
then give each the diet and treatment 
best suited to individual needs. 


If you have a Pool, do not feed the 
Fish too often, either during June or 
any of the summer months. Make 
them work for a living by devouring 
any mosquito “wigglers” that may 
hatch in the Pool. This is the only 
way to keep the Water Garden from 
becoming a nuisance. Any standing 
water will soon become a breeding 
place for mosquitoes unless supplied 
with enough hungry Fish or Frogs. 


By the latter part of June most 
Iris (German) will be through bloom- 
ing. That is the best time to move 
them. If clumps are getting crowded 
they should be separated. 





Feeding Birds in Winter 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT, (Cent. N.Y.) 


EN I first began the winter- 
feeding of Birds it was from 
purely economic and altruistic 

motives,—I was very sorry for Lady 
Downy Woodpecker who had lost one 
foot, and I knew a little of the economic 
value of Birds in our fields and gar- 
dens. But as time has passed I have 
grown interested in the Birds them- 
selves, and now I feed them for my 
own amusement, and find them a con- 
stant source of pleasure. 

The back porch, with a dining room 
window opening on it, is their feeding 
ground in stormy weather, and there 
is a frequent flash of wings across the 
window as the Birds come and go. 
Now I am well aware that a good 
housekeeper would not approve of us- 
ing even a back porch in this manner, 
but one woman cannot do everything, 
and there are so many things more in- 
teresting than meticulous housekeep- 
ing that my own is apt to be rather 
sketchy at times. Besides I frequently 


remind myself that in the Spring, the 
porch is to have a fresh coat of paint 


anyhow. So I spread a piece of old 
carpet for protection, and on this is 
placed an old dripping pan filled with 
dry dirt which affords a fine oppor- 
tunity for a dust bath either before or 
after meals. A handful of birdseed 
dropped into this same dripping pan 


gives them delightful occupation for a 


half hour or more. 
Of course suet is the food univer- 
sally recommended but I am convinced 


that a varied ration is better for Birds 
as well as for humans, so while I keep 
suet in the Lilac bush all the time for 
Woodpeckers, I give crumbs and seeds 
of many kinds to the Birds that pick 
them from the ground, and one day 
I was surprised to see a Downy Wood- 
pecker standing on the porch floor eat- 
ing crumbs of friedcake. He stood 
about as a person does on their heels, 
but though awkward and uncomfort- 
able-looking, he persevered until the 
crumbs were gone. I took the hint 
and tied a friedcake on a bush where 
he found it and ate the new food with 
much gusto. 

When in the early Winter, a sleet 
storm covered everything with ice, the 
Bird population of the back yard in- 
creased so rapidly that its feeding 
really had become something of a 
problem. A friend who keeps a bakery 
came to the rescue with an offer of 
leftover food. Since then the Birds 
have reveled in an ample supply of: va- 
rious kinds of bread, cookies and 
friedcakes; which, supplemented by 
birdseed, waste fat, (chopped fine) 
rolled oats and an occasional Johnny- 
cake (made without eggs, need I say?) 
is keeping them in very active health. 
Baked potatoes are also a welcome 
addition to their bill of fare. I have 


found that crumbling or chopping the 
food rather fine tends to keep away 
the Cats and Dogs that might other- 
wise be a nuisance. 

The species of Bird Visitants varies 
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from year to year. This Winter, 
28-29, for the first time Nuthatches 
have been conspicuous only by their 
absence. Other years both red and 
white-breasted have been frequent 
visitors. This season I have not seen 
one. Some years Chickadees are nu- 
merous. Now they too are absent. 
One brief call from a hairy Wood- 
pecker is all that I can record, though 
he has been a frequent guest in years 
gone by. However as it is but Feb- 
ruary, when I am writing this, he may 
deign to renew our acquaintance later 
in the season. 

The places of the delinquents, how- 
ever, have been more than filled by a 
large flock of Tree Sparrows and a 
smaller, yet sufficiently large flock of 
Starlings. 

Starlings are not very desirable vis- 
itors,—not because they are noisy and 
quarrelsome, for I have not found 


them so, but because they “lick the 
platter clean” with a celerity and thor- 
oughness that leaves nothing for later 
comers. They are not attractive-look- 
ing Birds, on a cloudy day, but in the 
sun they gleam with changing tints 
of green and bronze in a fascinating 
way. 

Each year there is the possibility of 
an unusual and interesting migrant 
stopping for rest and refreshment on 
his way North or South, and so the in- 
terest is kept up day by day. But I 
repeat what I have said before, that 
if you want to keep the Birds with 
you through the Winter, you must 
feed them through the Summer,—not 
lavishly, but a little, regularly, so that 
they will have confidence in the steadi- 
ness of the supply; for with our 
northern residents, it is failure of 
food, rather than cold that drives them 
further south. 





Flower-box Gardening 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (New York) 


the primal urge to get out-of- 

doors to dig in the soil and 
plant “green growing things,” that as- 
sails the Nature lover, clamors for 
some sort of concrete expression. To 
those who live in country districts, 
where land suitable for gardening pur- 
pose is usually available, to satisfy this 
laudable yearning, is simple. Even the 
suburbanite may not find it a difficult 
thing to arrange matters so as to have 
a-garden large enough to supply 
posies and fresh vegetables for home 
use, but to the city dweller who has 
not even the use of the diminutive 
front or backyard it is a problem in- 
deed. However, it is not hopeless, for 
he may fall back on Flower-box or 
Tub-gardening which is quite practical 
in cities. - 

This style of gardening has many 
possibilities for distinctive, decorative 
effects; for, with a wise choice of re- 
tainers, and plants it is possible to 
give just that discerning touch that 
will transform and glorify many sur- 
roundings that might otherwise be 
quite commonplace. It is surprising 
what wonders may be wrought in 
this manner. With well-proportioned 
boxes, vases, or tubs of flowering or 
ornamental plants on either side of an 
unpretentious doorway, a dignified 
and inviting entrance reflecting re- 
finement and individuality may be 
achieved. 

By the means of blooming plants in 
window-boxes that fit into the archi- 
tectural scheme, severely plain win- 
dows may become attractive features 
of the exterior of a house, besides 
furnishing a frame for a cheerful out- 
look from the interior. 

New interest may be added to the 
most common type of “stoop” by hav- 
ing neat porch-boxes fitted to the 
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spaces between the columns. Deep 
boxes to conform with the shape and 
size of posts between railings may also 
be used with good effect. Even in a 
quite ordinary environment, gay blos- 
soms and gracefully twining or droop- 
ing vines will bestow a cheerful and 
artistic note to the surroundings. 

The magic that may be wrought by 
this kind of gardening is almost un- 
believable. One may add to the at- 
tractiveness of the home without great 
expenditure of either time, effort, or 
money. The range of containers that 
may be used successfully, extends 
from painted butter-tubs and home- 
made boxes, to elaborate concrete and 
metal boxes, vases and urns. The 
plants and vines that are wisely chosen 
and properly cared for will do their 
part just as well in simple, inexpensive 
containers, as they would if grown in 
ornate jars and shapely vases. And 
the great beauty of it is, that no door- 
way, porch or window which is given 
a distinctive touch can remain merely 
commonplace. 

No matter of what material it is 
made, the container used must have 
sufficient depth to accommodate amply 
the root growth of the plants in it. 
As the success or failure of the ven- 
ture depends on this detail, it is a 
very important item. Do not make 
the mistake of using a shallow recep- 
tacle for it will spell failure from the 
outset. A depth of eight inches is 
none too much, in fact nine to ten or 
even more is better, and each con- 
tainer must be provided with holes to 
assure proper drainage. 

The filling of the container needs 
careful attention. In the bottom, 
place small stones, gravel or broken 
pieces of flower pots or bits of 
crockery. Over this spread a layer of 
charcoal to aid in keeping the soil 
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in a sweet condition. Fij 
mainder of the space with riche be 
soil allowing at the top about an inch 
of space to facilitate in the f 
watering that is needful for the 
being of plants not grown ip the 
ground. A layer of Sphagnum Moss 
over the top of the soil and around 
the plants will be found of value ; 
keeping the soil from drying out “a 
quickly. 

The choice of plants that may he 
depended upon to thrive under these 
artificial conditions, is as may be Sup. 
posed, somewhat limited. The logs. 
tion in which the plants are to }p 
grown, must also be a deciding factor 
In a receptacle that is to face the Rast 
many of the ordinary bedding and 
house plants may be used with satis. 
faction. If the plants used in the 
boxes are naturally of robust growth 
and free-blooming habit, with proper 
attention to watering they should 
thrive and bloom well. In a northern 
exposure, it is apt to be more difficult 
to secure a generous supply of flowers, 
so it is well to plant to secure color 
effects by the use of bright-leayed 
Coleus, and other plants that have 
colorful and variegated foliage. Ferns, 
Ivy Geraniums, and _shade-loving 
plants will produce a pleasing, restfy] 
effect. 

While Daisies, Pansies, and Pe. 
tunias are frequently used with suc- 
cess, the old-fashioned red Geranium 
has proved its worth as a main 
stand-by. It seems to endure the hard- 
ships peculiar to this kind of garden- 
ing and city dust and grime, better 
than any other plant. 

Where it is possible to use quite 
deep tubs or boxes with good effect, it 
is practical to grow young Evergreen 
Trees, Privet, Japanese Quince, 
Forsythia and other shrubs. Flower- 
ing plants like Marigold, Zinnia, Ox- 
alis, Balsam, Nasturtium, and similar 
sorts may be utilized. Moonflower, 
Searlet-runner Bean, Morning Glory, 
and Japanese Hop vines may be used 
as climbers. 


Tubs, boxes and hanging baskets 
may be safely filled with plants the 
latter part of May. 

As to the care of the plants, see that 
they do not lack moisture and supply 
them with plant food if it seems neces- 
sary. Spray the foliage if it becomes 
clogged from dust or soot. As a very 
sunny situation is also very trying on 
plants, afford them some shade with 
newspapers, cardboard or shingles dur- 
ing the sunniest part of a hot sum- 
mer’s day. 


Should weather and other conditions 
prove unfavorable, the plants may 
need to be replaced during the Sum- 
mer, but with proper container, plenty 
of good soil and intelligent care they 
are likely to last through the seasol. 
In the Fall, Junipers or similar varl- 
eties of plant life may be used as % 
dignified and seasonal substitute for 
the flowers that have fulfilled theit 
mission. 
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Renovating the Strawberry Bed 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


a new Strawberry bed each 

Spring and plow up the bed as 
soon as the crop is harvested. That, 
I suspect, is the easiest way to grow 
Strawberries, for later years are 
likely to be disappointing; but when 
we get a fine crop from a bed in 
splendid condition the temptation to 
hold the bed for one more crop is not 

to resist. 

"Teeally in the garden the bed is 
left as it is at the end of the harvest 
season in the hope that it will stand 
without change until another harvest 
season rolls around. Unfortunately it 
never will. Weeds come up in the 
rows; new plants are set in the rows 
in such abundance that they crowd 
each other; the surplus plants have 
all the effect of weeds; and the old 
plants become weaker as they grow 
older. Unless some drastic remedy is 
applied the second crop in all prob- 
ability will be disappointing. The 
only hope lies in some kind of “reno- 
vation.” 

The problem in renovation is to get 
out the weeds and keep them out, to 
make room for new plants, and to en- 
courage new plants to form. Any 
method which will do these things is 
satisfactory, and there are several 
ways to do it. 

One of the best ways is to plow or 
spade up most of each row, leaving a 
narrow row of plants only. This row 
should be less than half the width of 
the original row and set far enough 
to one side of the original row to in- 
sure the removal of the old plants 
which were set when the bed was 
planted. If one edge of the new row 
is placed beside the original row of 
plants and the remaining edge of the 
row to be renovated is straightened, 
the job will be pretty well done. That 
will make room for new runners to 
come out and form new plants along 
the edges of the new row. 

The plants will still be too thick in 
this narrow, new row. They should 
be thinned out pretty drastically with 
the hoe, removing the older plants first 
and leaving the most vigorous of the 
young plants. The crowns of some of 
the plants will be rather high—some 
of them well out of the ground. 
Enough earth should be drawn into 
the row to build up around these high 
crowns. All weeds should be taken out 
and the row placed in good tilth. 

The row should then be fertilized 
well. A complete fertilizer probably 
is the thing to use. It should contain 
Plenty of nitrogen and should be a 
high-grade fertilizer for the sake of 
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economy. Some growers use a 4-8-4 
or 5-8-7 fertilizer with a light extra 
application of nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia. Poultry manure 
or fine stable manure is a good ma- 
terial to work into the soil along the 
sides of the row. The mulching ma- 
terials from the old bed are too dry 
and bulky to work into the soil. They 
should be removed from the bed and 
composted for future use or used for 
some other purpose. 

The sooner renovation can be ac- 
complished after the last berries are 
harvested the better. It is late enough 
at best to expect the formation of a 
large number of new plants with 
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strong crowns in time for fruit bud 
formation in the Fall. If irrigation 
is available and water can be applied 
to the bed it will help materially to 
give the plants a new start. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


A rubber or metal guard on the 
spray rod below the nozzle will keep 
the spray solution from running down 
the rod to the hands. These guards 
may be purchased from any supply 
house, or a homemade one that will do 
the work may be made in a minute 
from an old inner tube. 


If you are going to need some new 
grapevines next Spring it is a good 
plan to layer a few canes as soon as 
they are long enough to reach the 
ground. 


Remember that the “June Drop” of 
tree fruits is a normal procedure and 
do not be surprised if a part of the 
crop falls off before the end of this 
month. 





Picking Small Fruits 


emer ge are picked for market 
while still quite firm, before their 
shipping qualities are impaired. This 
is necessary—there is no other way 
to handle them without greatly in- 
creasing losses—but such Berries 
never attain the highest quality. They 
ripen, but something is lacking. 

By waiting until Berries are fully 
ripened before harvesting them, the 
gardener can supply the family with 
fruit much better than any that may 
be purchased, without much danger 
of loss. Any of the Berries that are 
eaten without cooking, from Straw- 
berries on, are greatly improved by al- 
lowing them to ripen fully on the 


plants. A little experimenting is 
worth while to determine the best 
time to pick. 


This is more important with some 
fruits than with others. An extra 
day or even half day will add a great 
deal to the sweetness and flavor of 
Strawberries and Raspberries; but 
Blackberries are improved more than 
any other fruit by a little delay in 
picking them. Most Blackberries turn 
black well ahead of the time when 
they are ready to be eaten, and if they 
are picked at that time they are likely 
to add to the widespread prejudice 
against Blackberries. When properly 


ripened there is no better Berry, and 
no other Berry is so easy to grow. 








The culmination of a season of good care 
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The Care of New Grafts 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


EW grafts usually require some 
attention to develop them satis- 
factorily, and often it happens 
that a little care will save the scions. 

During the Summer after the scions 
are set they should be examined oc- 
casionally, with a view in particular 
to keeping the wounded surfaces cov- 
ered with grafting wax. Well-made 
wax seldom cracks or runs in Summer, 
but many of the commercial brands 
will. When it cracks through, air has 
access to the split or cut surfaces and 
to the under part of the scion. The 
result will be a drying out of the 
scion and it probably will be lost. 

When such cracks appear, press the 
wax over them with the hands and 
smooth it down again. A little suet 
rubbed on the hands will keep the 
wax from sticking. 

Some waxes tend to melt and run 
off. At the first signs of anything 
like that, wrap the grafts with cloth 
or heavy paper. When uncertain as to 
the quality of the wax it is well not 
to wait for trouble but to wrap the 
stubs with cloth when the grafting is 
done. 

REMOVE SHADING BRANCHES 


As soon as grafts are set, any 
branches from the stub that shade 
them, or threaten to shade them, 
should be cut back out of the way or 
removed entirely. Shade probably has 
checked the growth of more scions 


than all other things combined. 

Early in the first season after graft- 
ing, water sprouts or suckers are al- 
most certain to start from the stock 
near the end. Those which do not 
shade the scions should be left to help 
support the root until the new top is 
established, but any which threaten 
the scions should be removed 
promptly. 

Grafts normally grow rapidly and 
are succulent, and they are a favorite 
food of aphids or plant lice. These 
tiny insects may clu.ter on the grow- 
ing tips in such numbers as to seri- 
ously interfere with growth. The 
rosy aphid in particular is likely to 
do a lot of damage by checking growth 
and by curling and distorting the 
growing shoots until they are not fit 
to be left for permanent branches. 
When aphids appear the grafts should 
be sprayed thoroughly with nicotine 
sulphate, which may be purchased at 
any garden supply house. 

When grafts make a _ vigorous 
growth in the first year—a growth of 
three or four feet—they may be 
broken off in a gale in the early part 
of the second year. If they survive 
the second year they are ordinarily 
safe enough. To prevent such break- 
age, over-vigorous scions may be 
staked or a stick may be lashed to the 
stock in such a way as to support the 
scion. 





Fertilizers for Brambles 


F nega the spring pruning, when 
the rows have been put into shape, 
some consideration should be given to 
the fertilization of Raspberries and 
Blackberries. In fertile garden soils 
where the canes have been making a 
fine growth no addition of plant food 
should be necessary. Heavy cropping 
is so closely correlated with growth, 
however, that canes which seem to be 
at all undernourished should be fer- 
tilized. 


If stable manure is available, you 
are in luck. Break it up fine and 
scatter it among the canes, and use 
it freely along the sides of the rows, 
for the root system runs out beyond 
the canes for some distance. The 
amount must be adjusted to the ap- 
parent need of the canes. Too much 
may increase winterkilling, for ma- 
nures tend to stimulate growth over 
a long period; but it is better to run 
the risk of a little more winterkilling 
than to allow the plants to suffer from 
a lack of plant food with its attendant 
effect upon the size, quality, and 
amount of fruit. Poultry manure is 
very good but it must be used spar- 
ingly, for it has a greater stimulating 
effect because of its high nitrogen 
content than ordinary stable manure. 


Where manures are not available, 
commercial fertilizers may be used 
to advantage. We are not sure as to 
the best combination of fertilizing ele- 
ments for Raspberries and Black- 
berries, and in the absence of better 
information a complete fertilizer is 
safest. Any high grade fertilizer of 
4-8-4 or 5-8-5 quality, or better, may 
be used to advantage. Light applica- 
tions of Nitrate of Soda or Sulphate 
of Ammonia are effective and are 
often used. They will stimulate plant 
growth, but may soften the berries of 
the current season’s crop. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


The most important period of 
growth for most plants is June. Give 
every plant good growing conditions. 
It is also the best growing time for 
weeds and it takes some strenuous 
work with the hoe and cultivator to 
keep them down, but frequent cultiva- 
tion now will save work later on. If 
you can keep the weeds from getting 
too far ahead of you, an ordinary iron 
rake is one of the best cultivators ever 
devised for garden use. 


If you pull up Blackberry and Red 
Raspberry suckers rather than cut 
them off they are not so likely to start 
again. 
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Destroy as many weeds a 
along the new-set Strawberry oa re 
fore the runners get started ang 
cultivation near the plants impossible 


Poison currant worms as soon 
they appear with arsenate of lea 
if harvest time is near, with whit 
hellebore. ite 


Watch the new Raspberry canes ¢ 
signs of mosaic. It may be detected 
most readily on them. Roguein of 
infested plants is the only remedy. 





The Lesson a Strawberry Taught 


| be READING about Strawberries in 

your new Fruit Department | wag 
reminded of a strawberry experiene 
that was narrated to us last Summer 
as we were talking gardening over the 
fence. 

“That row of plants,” said he, “hag 
fooled and disappointed me for Several 
years. They were the most luxuriant 
growth of Strawberries I ever gay. 
enormous plants with tall, healthy 
leaves; some flowers, and a few measly: 
berries. I experimented with them 
for several years without desired re 
sults. This year I have divided some 
of those good looking plants; they had 
very long roots and in transplanting 
them, took care to see that roots went 
down straight in soil always pulling 


them up a little and gradually filling | 
in the soil. The roots took a fine hold, | 
causing many big leaves to form ag _ 


usual, but I kept picking off a few 
every few days, also kept runners off, 
for I decided I’d try hilling each bush 
separate and they became white with 
blossoms. 

“When berry season came Mother 
and I nearly laughed ourselves sick, 
we had so many mammoth, delicious 
berries to pick. It seemed too good to 
be true, but from those twenty-seven 
plants we canned over one hundred 
quarts after eating all we could three 
times a day, and supplied a store daily, 
besides many customers who came to 
buy after learning we had the finest 
big berries that had ever been raised 
in the locality. 

“Now I have made a new bed of the 
runner-plants off the old row and 1 
expect to be able to furnish the whole 
town with berries next year, sine 
I’ve found out how to cultivate this 
variety of bunch or bush Strawberry, 
I’ll only allow two or three runner 
to grow on each plant to furnish the 
young plants for the next year.” 

The conclusive lesson is: 
come to a hasty decision that a plant 
is worthless because you have nol 
but study it and try to learn the 
proper treatment the plant requires, 
before destroying it. 


RENA BAueER, (Wis.) 





Have you secured the index i 
1928? 10c in stamps brings it. Index 
for any other year at the same prt 
Get the 1928 index and see what’ 
year’s issues contain. 
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| Antiques 


Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 





Jugs and Mugs 


BY LILLIAN A. TWITCHELL 


yivial? All mankind is bibulous, 

not always imbibing the juice 
from the fruit of the vine however. 
Water is and always has been the 
world’s most important drink and all 
over the earth have containers for it 
been made, the materials and construc- 
tion depending upon available ele- 
ments and climatic conditions, from 
the porous clay jars of arid and semi- 
arid lands, whose very porosity helped 
to keep the water cool by evaporation, 
to the gold _ silver jugs or pitchers 

i eople. 

Sg ae jug suggests rotundity, 
and mug close contact with the liquid 
in drinking. And fat and capacious 


Dir it not sound jolly and con- 


jndeed are the old cider jugs of Leeds, 


Bristol and Liverpool; of lustre, 
copper, silver and rose-spotted Sun- 
derland, and of rich, old blue Staf- 
dshire. 

a som too of earthen pottery, salt- 
glazed to hold vinegar and molasses; 
milk and cream jugs in glass, metal, 
and delicate porcelain, as well as iron- 
stone; heavy earthen jugs for the hay- 
fied to hold generally cider or some 
home-made concoction of molasses, 
water, spice and vinegar. 


English taverns served hosts of peo- 
ple travelling by stagecoach and so, 
too, did American inns and ordinaries. 
A visit to one of their tap rooms would 
disclose old earthen jugs and earthen 
and pewter mugs from which to drink 
the ale. A tankard is a mug with a 
cover, hinged and raised by a thumb 
piece and many a tankard was drained 
by the robust and roistering drivers 
and passengers. 

Many charming jugs have survived 
hard usage and today awaken our 
imaginations by their shape, size and 
decoration. 

English potteries whose jugs are 
most alluring, are Bristol, Leeds, and 
Liverpool. Many of these Liverpool 
jugs, transfer-printed, usually in black 
or brown, were intended to appeal to 
the pride and sentiment of the newly- 
born nation across the sea. Figures 
of ships, of national heroes, of com- 
bats, of Washington on one side and 
Masonic emblems on the other, or 
Washington and Lafayette contem- 
plating a map, adorned these jugs 
made to sell in the new country. Their 
marketability was further enhanced 
by the patriotic sentiments with which 
they were embellished. 





Fig. 1 





Fig 2 
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Liverpool jugs are nearly cylindrical 
in shape, slightly rotund through the 
middle, with the top of the fine large 
lip on a level with the top of the jug. 
The paste is creamy and the usual 
height from ten to twelve inches. 
Seven and one-half inches is, I believe, 
the lowest height found. Rarely one 
comes to light bearing some lustre for 
decoration in addition to the transfer 
printing. 

Sunderland-made jugs, large and 
small, were decorated with the pe- 
culiar pink-spotted lustre, and with 
transfer-printed pictures of sailors, 
ships and harbors. The most famous 
of this group is the one bearing a pic- 
ture of the bridge over the Wear com- 
menced in 1793 and finished in 1796. 


The Staffordshire potters, too, made 
splendid jugs in the early 19th cen- 
tury adorned with historic scenes in 
the fine old blue. To the 19th century 
also belong the lovely Alcock jugs, 
white figures on a lovely rosy-lavender 
ground, or figures showing this lav- 
ender as decoration on a creamy- 
white ground. One of these most fre- 
quently seen is the gypsy tent in white 
and lavender. 


To this era belongs the beautiful 
and stately Apostle pitcher; eight 
apostles in niches around the pitcher, 
one head at the top of the handle, one 
at the end of the handle looking into 
the pitcher and one at each side at the 
top. People have expressed to me 
their conviction that such jugs were 
used for sacramental wine. How then 
account for Apostle syrup jugs and 
Apostle teapots, sugar bowls and 
cream jugs? 

Many factories in England and 
America made Rockingham Ware in 
the middle of the last century. There 
are delightful cider jugs in this 
medium, and some of them have a 
hound handle and are adorned with 
hunting scenes and trophies of the 
chase, and bordered by grapes and 
leaves at the top. One noteworthy 
factory to produce this ware was at 
Bennington, Vt. Not every hound- 
handled Rockingham pitcher is Ben- 
nington however. Mr. John Spargo, 
the great authority on Bennington 
Ware, in his book, “The Potters and 
Potteries of Bennington,” says that in 
identifying the Bennington hound- 
handled pitcher, close attention should 
be given to three points: a) The neck 
of the dog is arched well above the 
forepaws; (b) the collar of the dog 
is a chain with clearly defined links, 
not a flat band; (c) the belly of the 
dog is a rather sharp ridge, not 
flattened or rounded as in many other 
models. Each of these points is to 
be found in various other hound- 
handled pitchers, but in no other case 
are the three found together. 


Mugs were made to go with the 
jugs; and sometimes in these the 
potters here and in England enjoyed 
their little joke. They moulded a frog 
climbing up the inside of the mug or 
squatting in the bottom, a somewhat 
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startling apparition when met for the 
first time. 

Perhaps the jolliest jugs of all are 
the Tobies, so-called from Toby Phil- 
pot, an old sot. In these, the figure 
of a man, generally in a cocked hat, 
holds a mug in one hand and often a 
bottle in the other. The English ones 
are gaily colored. Toby is not always 
of a jovial countenance nor always a 
sot; sometimes a distinguished figure 
like Franklin is employed in Ben- 
nington-made Tobies, too; the most 
noteworthy one, the Duke of Welling- 
ton was modeled by Daniel Greatbach, 


the modeler of the hound-handled 
pitcher produced by this factory. He 
was a grandson of William Greatbach, 
who worked with the great Josiah 
Wedgwood. 

Our illustrations show several of the 
mugs and jugs mentioned. 

No. 1 from left to right shows a 
Bristol jug, a Liverpool jug and the 
Apostle pitcher. 

No. 2 shows the Bennington Toby 
“The Duke of Wellington,” a copper- 
lustre jug, and a copper-lustre “Leeds” 
jug, while the last is a Staffordshire 
Toby. 












Glads from Bulblets 


HAVE noted with interest the con- 
troversy in THE FLOWER GROWER 


‘relative to what bulblets do and do not 


do, and the editorial note. Conditions 
have a lot to do with it and in fact 
about all there is to do with it, and 
whether a bulblet that has grown 
enough to produce a bloom, and will 
or will not give as good results the 
following year, can be answered both 
ways according to the experience of 
the grower. It may and again it may 
not, but my personal experience is 
that in the long run, if a bulblet has 
pep enough to grow to a number one 
bulb and wishes to blossom, left alone 
it will do so, and next year will give 
perfectly satisfactory results. 


All bulblets will not act the same 
way. Some are very difficult to ger- 
minate. Others will germinate almost 
100%. Some will easily grow to good 
sized bulbs and others no matter how 
good care they have had will only pro- 
duce a-small No. 6. Weather condi- 
tions have a tremendous effect on how 
they grow, and what size they reach, 
and soil conditions are of most im- 
portance. 

This past Summer, bulblets were 
planted here under three different con- 
ditions, with three different results, 
yet another season the results might 
not be just the same under these three 
planting conditions, if there should 
occur a dry Summer or a medium 
Summer instead of a Summer with al- 
most constant rain. 


To begin with, all bulblets are 
treated for prevention of disease. 
Some are soaked twenty-four hours, 
some thirty-six or more, and some a 
week according to experience with the 
variety. All of them are kept in a 
condition to assist in sprouting and 
get as high a percentage of germina- 
tion as possible. Expensive varieties 
are fussed with of course more than 
those in quantities. They are damp 
when planted and the soil kept from 
drying out as much as possible to in- 
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sure a quick growth of roots and a 
good start to compete with whatever 
conditions the season will bring. 


Those that did the best were planted 
on a piece of sandy loam, in rows 2 
feet apart, that for two years had 
been used as a vegetable garden and 
well-fertilized during those two years 
with cow manure. All the fertilizer 
put on this year was a broadcast of 
5-8-7, at the rate of 1000 lbs. to acre, 
after bulblets were planted. The 
growth was strong and did not die 
down at all and were not dug until all 
the big stock was harvested. There 
were many No. 1 bulbs, and in general 
run the best I have ever raised. Those 
that bloomed were Ethlyn, Gold Elsie, 
E. W. Williamson, Baby Mine, Los 
Angeles, Giant Nymph, Purple Glory, 
Orchid Lady, Gold Elsie Quartinianus, 
Red Fire, Uhlan Chief, Monon, John 
Tolland, Mrs. Galbraith, Duchess of 
Yorke (Mair), Albatross, Drew, Pa- 
tricia Carter, Elizabeth Swartley, 
Aflame, Harbinger, Yellow Wonder, 
Odin, Helga, Fontaine, Annie Laurie, 
Ruth Huntington, and numerous 
others. Many did not, however, and 
grew as usual of their kind. 


It will be noted that the Prims and 
Prim Grands bloom the easiest. Va- 
rieties that give large bulblets like 
E. Swartley, some as large as No. 5 
bulbs, many like No. 6, one would ex- 
pect might bloom. But you would not 
expect much from little bulblets such 
as Mrs. P. W. Sisson produces. And 
the party that can make Joerg’s 
White, Rita Beck and Catherine Cole- 
man bloom is doing well. 


As to high-crown bulbs some vari- 
eties will not make them whether they 
are allowed to bloom or not. There 
can be no set rule either for bulbs or 
bulblets. The commercial grower can- 
not do on a large scale what an am- 
ateur finds practical in his work. 
Everyone is after the best results, and 
it is interesting to see what is accom- 
plished. 

B. H. SPENCER, (Mass.) 
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The Gladiolus for Profit 


HE question is often askeq: « 
Tis the place of the new wall : 
relation to the standard or cuties 
varieties from the viewpoint of fine 
cial returns, and can the Gladiolus 
grown profitably only when befk 
flowers and bulbs are sold?” 

While we are growing primar; 
newer and better ne we a 4 
deavored to select the best of ne 
standard varieties and our experie 
in selling bulbs and cut flowers @ 
given as follows: . 


We believe that in order to get th 
maximum returns from the Gladiolus 
business the cheaper varieties gen- 
erally spoken of as the cut-flower or 
florist varieties should be used jp 
catering to the cut-flower trade and 
the growing of the newer varieties for 
profitable bulb business. By this I gp 
not mean that the better of the newer 
varieties are not more in demand, but 
the difference one can get from the 
blooms does not offset the difference 
in the cost price of the bulbs. Hoy. 
ever, if one is growing Gladiolus 
primarily for bulb business and sells 
the blooms as a side line, then the 
return from the blooms is just that 
much more income and is paving the 
way for greater demand for bulbs by 


creating a demand for the blooms of | 


these newer varieties. 


People who are ideally situated for 
cut-flower business quite often do not 
make any effort to sell bulbs, but 
rather are constantly buying new 
stock. And on the other hand those 
poorly situated for disposing of cut 


flowers, derive their income almost ex- | 
Of course asa | 


clusively from bulbs. 
rule this latter class grows newer and 
higher-priced varieties than the 
former. There seems to be a growing 
tendency among those specializing in 


cut flowers to each year try out afew | 
of the new ones which are somewhat 
lower in price than when first in | 


troduced, for with the increasing 
popularity of the Gladiolus the buy- 
ing public is becoming more discrim- 
inating. 

When growing primarily for cut 
flowers, it is advantageous to have 
early blooms, which can be accom- 
plished by early planting, or by use 
of early-blooming varieties; and toa 
greater degree by the combination of 
both, using large bulbs, i. e., No. |, 
No. 2 and No. 3. When growing 
primarily with the sale of bulbs in 
view, it is better to grow smaller 
bulbs, (commonly spoken of as plant 
ing stock,) or. even bulblets, o 
cormels. The use of small bulbs and 
bulblets gives higher crowned, more 
vigorous bulbs and greater increase i 
bulblets. Dr. Van Fleet, Elizabeth 
Tabor, Ming Toy, and Mary Pickford 
are examples of the cut-flower class,— 
early bloomers at low cost. Dr. Bet 
nett and Minuet are examples of the 
very good ones that are still rather 
high-priced for strictly cut-flowet 
trade, but undoubtedly have a future 
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‘ally. Giant Nymph which is 
com bloomer and a good flor- 
ist’S pink, a vigorous grower and rapid 
. gator, might be called an inter- 
Peliate variety between the two above 
mentioned groups. Mrs. Bothin, 
Marie Kunderd and Golden Measure 
are also in this class, being medium- 

riced and mid- or late-season. 

It is a many-sided question and a 
satisfactory answer has to be worked 
out by the individual grower to meet 
his own conditions. 

GeorcE S. BircH, (N. J.) 





A Gladiolus Experience 


HAVE read with pleasure and 

profit the various articles on the 
growing of the Glad which appear in 
THE FLOWER GROWER from time to 
time. 

Forty years ago as a boy ona farm 
I used to have a few flowers and 
wasn’t I proud when I saved money 
enough to buy 100 Glad bulbs of J ohn 
tewis Childs. Then I moved to a city 
where I had no garden, but three years 
ago I located where I was fortunate 
enough to have some ground to work. 
It certainly was with renewed en- 
thusiasm that I again took up the 
growing of Glads. It is with pleasure 
that I offer the following notes con- 
cerning Glads and I hope they prove 
of interest to you and help you in se- 
curing many of the welcome surprises 
such as await me each year in my 
garden. 

We read much about the depth to 
plant, the cultivation, the fertilizers 
and various other things, but one of the 
most important items in the procedure 
is the preparation of the soil. Jt is 
not so much how deep you plant the 
bulb but how loose the soil is under 
the bulb when it is planted. The soil 
in the trench should be dug up so that 
it is as fine and nice for at least sev- 
eral inches under the bulb as it is on 
top. I practice what I preach and my 
Glads were just grand. I had roots 
8 and 10 inches long on my Glad bulbs 
and fine large bulbs and bulblets by 
the thousands. A wonderful display 
was from a row of Le Marshal Foch 
sent me by Editor Cooper. Although 
the bulbs were not large they made 
gorgeous large spikes. From the 117 
bulbs harvested I saved by actual 
count 8,235 bulblets. One bulb had 
228. As John D. Long would say, 
they were just lousy with bulblets. 
There were 50 bulblets as large as the 
parent bulb when planted. Other va- 
rieties made wonderful growth and 
very beautiful flowers and such mam- 
moth bulbs as I never saw before. I 
am absolutely sure that the remark- 
able results were due to the prepara- 
tion of the soil as mentioned before. 

Please dear Glad fans when you 
Plant your bulbs give them a chance 
for their life and they will repay you 
with a grandeur that will amply re- 
ward you for the additional labor. 


A. R. DEMING, (N.Y.) 


Flower ¥ 
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On the Tellico River 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


LOWING from the Great Smoky 

Mountains in Western North Car- 

olina into Tennessee through the 
Cherokee National Forest, the Tellico 
River presents some Nature scenes 
that few places in the United States 
can excel. 


On a trip there last June, I was 
much interested in the Birds and 
everything else. The Grey-eyed Vireo, 
which has such a delicate and deli- 
cious voice compared to the rather 
abruptly spoken brothers of his, is a 
rich summertime possession of the 
mountains. Of course, the Yellow- 
breasted Chat finds suitable situations 
that cause him to remain there dur- 
ing the Summer, and even in the 
mountains, he holds the same prom- 
inent position as he does elsewhere, 
of being the first Bird to get up in 
the morning and sound the bugle call 
that seems to summon the other Birds 
into activity in bodies and throats! 
Warblers and resident Birds are as 
common as they are in the valleys. 


If any of the hosts of rocks that 
lie on the shady shore of the river, 
canopied by Rhododendrons and other 
Shrubs peculiar to that situation, 
could be transported to the cities and 
placed on sale, what huge prices they 
would bring! I know I have never 
seen anything in any greenhouse or 
botanical garden half so beautiful as 
one of these stones. They are gor- 
geously upholstered in the greenest 
Mosses known, with here and there 
a spot of Lichens, a miniature Fern, 
a baby Sourwood, Maple, or Birch 
standing tiptoe on them which make 
the stones the handsomest creations 
I have seen in a long time. 





The river, the loquacious river! It 
was so talkative where we halted that 
it was with difficulty that we could 
converse with each other. By follow- 
ing the Tellico for twenty-five miles 
from where it quits the mountain and 
sobers down to the usual behavior of 
streams on level ground, we found 
ourselves in the State of North Caro- 
lina. Here was an old abandoned 
lumber shack, a one room affair, one 
door and two windows, all shutters 
missing. But in Summertime what 
a camper and tourist needs most of 
all is the mountain air for his lungs 
as well as its beauty for the eyes and 
soul. In this shack we pitched our- 
selve, our blankets, and our hopes for 
the evening. Before nightfall, a 
storm blew from the west. We were 
wedged in between two high moun- 
tains, and had to lift our heads to an 
uncomfortable position to watch the 
trees on the mountain crest twist 
and squirm about in the gale. What 
looked to be two Eagles soared round 
and round at the summit, and seemed 
to be greater masters of the storm 
than were the Trees. During the 
heaviest winds both Birds held their 
own, not losing a single feather, while 
the Trees shed hosts of their young, 
green, June leaves, that when torn 
loose, flecked the sky above us. It 
takes a strong wind to pull off a 
healthy green leaf from a Forest Tree 
in June, but our storm that afternoon 
filled both hands, and then was not 
satisfied until it had filled its lap full! 


We did not get much of the wind, 
but the rain came to us. When the 


storm had worn itself out, a huge 
pink rose blossomed magically over 
the top of the mountain. 


So far as 





The Tellico River flows through some wonderful Nature spots 
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Flying. Fish 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


our sight could tell, there was not 
such a thing as the sun. For half an 
hour, one by one, huge vapory pink 
roses opened their petals over the 
western mountain crest, so rich, so 
rare, and so beautiful that never be- 
fore nor since, have I seen anything 
in the clouds to equal it. The reced- 
ing sun simply struck the mist-clouds, 
the foam, and the afterfroth of every 
June storm, and met it at the proper 
angle to convert it into a mammoth 
pink rose that festooned the green hair 
of the top of the mountain more gor- 
geously than if it had been crowned 
with a rainbow. Nature does not deal 
in triflings when beauty is involved 
in the Great Smoky Mountains, es- 
pecially along the Tellico. 

Every stone in the bottom of the 
Tellico River uses its influence to 
beautify the river’s surface. Ascent 
and descent are twins that guarantee 
beauty to any stream, unspoiled by 
man, because they give it a double 
chin, dimpled cheeks, lips that curve 
upwards, twinkling eyes, a happy 
countenance, and a merry song! 
Stones in a sluggish stream contribute 
nothing to that river’s beauty be- 
cause their influence does not reach 
the surface! 





Random Nature Notes 


He is a wise man who will not per- 
mit the destruction of a Hornet’s nest. 
This much-hated insect is one of 
Nature’s most dependable destroyers 
of Houseflies, and a Hornet deserves 
protection. 


Every time a Bumblebee’s nest is 
destroyed, Nature is prevented from 
maturing many bushels of Red Clover 
seed. If we should exterminate the 
Bumblebee, the Red Clover plant 
would disappear with it. 


Blackbirds are fond of acorns, and 
when this crop is a failure, you will 
miss this Bird who is wise enough to 
move on to better feeding grounds be- 
fore cold Winter overtakes him. 





Remedy for Bird-Eating Cats 


Bitter complaints against bird-eat- 
ing Cats have appeared in THE 
FLOWER GROWER now and then and 
some drastic remedies have been sug- 
gested, even to the extreme of killing 
the Cats. 

While it may be difficult to prevent 
unfledged Birds from falling prey to 
a prowling Cat, no Bird that can fly 
need become a victim if the Cat has 
one of those little tinkly sleigh-bells 
attached to its neck on a ribbon or 
collar. Every time the Cat moves, the 
bell gives a tinkle and draws the at- 
tention of the Bird to the approaching 
Cat the moment it starts climbing a 
tree, or even moving its head. I have 
seen this method tried with complete 
success on several occasions. 

V. E. DILLON, (Mexico) 


667 ROM fright to flight” seems to 
be his slogan and what a fitting 
one it is? He is not an easy 

Fish to capture by any means, and he 
clearly proves it to you when you 
travel in the North Atlantic, or near 
the Hawaiian Islands, and see how 
fleet he is on the air when the ocean 
steamer gets so near him that he takes 
the huge object to be a monster crea- 
ture of some sort, possibly fond of 
gulping down lesser animals! 

Then it is that fright is changed 
to flight. What an entertaining per- 
formance he puts on for the travelers 
at sea! The observance of Flying 
Fishes never grows monotonous to me, 
for they look like sparkling jewels 
springing from a stupendous glass 
showcase. Bluefish, Porpoise, Alba- 
core, and other large Fishes prey upon 
the Flying Fish, and Nature has given 
him a parachute that he may stand 
a fairer show of saving his life, and 
incidentally protect his race from ex- 
tinction. 


On the Atlantic coast of North 
America one of the best known true 
Flying Fishes live in great abundance. 
It has a dark brown color, with an 
oblique whitish band from the axil 
back to the middle fin. There is also 
another species of Flying Fish ob- 
served in this part of the Atlantic, and 
it measures from 6 to 12 inches long. 
However, off the California coast, a 
great Flying Fish is found which 
measures about a foot and half long. 


When you stand on the deck of an 
ocean steamer and watch the Flying 
Fishes emerge from the water and 
sail away, your eyes deceive you be- 
cause you see what appears to be rapid 
vibrations of the fin-wings. The fact 
is, the Fish does not really fly, but 
sails. Before he emerges from the 
water he is moving at a rapid speed, 
being driven by its strong tail. The 
tail continues to propel its body until 
he actually leaves the water, and when 
he strikes the air, his body has suffi- 
cient momentum to sail anywhere 
from a few yards to 600 feet or 
farther, at a single flight. When his 
body strikes the air, the breast fins 
spread out like wings and the resist- 
ance of the air to the Fish’s body 
makes the fins appear as if they were 
in rapid vibration like real wings. 
You may observe a hundred or more 
Flying Fishes, but few of them will 
rise higher than 4 feet above the 
water, and as the Fish’s momentum 
begins to wane, you. may see him in- 
crease his speed, and then it will be 
difficult for you to believe but that he 
uses his fins as real wings. But if 
you are a close observer, you will see 
the tip of his tail strike the water, 
and after a few strokes, his dying 
speed is again revived. You may also 
wonder how he is able to make a curve 
in flight. This is achieved by touch- 


ing the tail against the water 
deviating his body from the strai 
line course it has been describin 
he sails through the air with” a 
— fin-wings, he much resemble 
a large silvery Dragon F . 
“~~ the water. ‘ ly moving 
ou will not envy the greg 
sailing that the Flying Fish saan 
enjoy when you witness one of 
speeding over the water gudq 
swooped down upon by a Seabird that 
has taken advantage of the opporty, 
nity to catch him while he ig jp the 
air! 





Kissing Bugs 


NATURE had good intentions when 

she created and sent forth the 
Kissing Bug (Reduvius personatus) 
and when this insect, which is aly 
known as the Masked Bed-bug Hunter 
enters the home, it comes primarily op 
a mission of death for the young Bed. 


bug and one of mercy and relief for _ 
the human being. Finding no Bej. | 
bugs, hunger presses severely and it | 


punctures the human flesh and gorges 


on human blood. A _ very painful 


wound is left. 


A southern species which seems to 


be more readily inclined to suck hy: 
man blood is known as the Big Bei- 
bug, a black Bug that measures about 
an inch long; marked with red at the 
sides of its abdomen, on the base of 
the apex of its front wings, and the 
sides of its prothorax. I frequently 
find this Bug in my house, and it is 
easily identified. It looks much like 
the field Pumpkin Bug, except for its 
red markings, as described above 
which make it easy to identify. 


This insect feeds naturally out-o- 


doors on Grasshoppers and other in | 


sects, but frequently sucks human 
blood, in which case serious injury 
may result. There have been reported 
cases that required a year for the 
wound to heal. Last Summer a friend 
of mine was attacked and bitten by 
one of these southern Kissing Bugs 
(Triatoma sanguisuga) while she was 
sitting on her front porch at dusk 
The resultant wound to her ankle sent 
her to bed with an injury so serious 
that it required the services of & 
physician for three weeks. Perhaps 
some of the so-called spider bites are 


nothing more than the bites of this | 


Kissing Bug. 
ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





Just because we carry less adver 
tising during the summer months does 
not impel us to flatten the reading 
pages nearly to the point of extinction 
as do some publications. Compare 
THE FLOWER GROWER of any m 
with any two months of any 


publication, and the result may con 


vince you. 
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Various Gladiolus Questions 


Te Tas agg in several articles where large 


Lh. I have . 4 lled “bl ” 
lus use what is ca a “blower 
oy ware of Se quantities of bulblets. Will you 


Jease she these and if one can be purchased 
- if hoy Semana to have one made? 

ar In cleaning large quantities of numbers 4, 
5 and 6 bulbs, are they cleaned by hand or what 


quem ® in THe FLower Grower for 
3. On page 379 in 

i . E. Boomhower of New York 

1927 an article or He mentions 


i i tion about Gladiolus. 
al rte one row bloom, another row where 
- icked the flowers, and another row where he 

; bed the pods before they had matured. I would 
like to know if removing the pods before the 
flowers come out will have anything to do with 


’ the growing qualities of the bulb? Quoting from 


leading bulb growers in the United 
Sates, they say, “We do not cut any flower what- 
ever except to remove the seeding pods.” What 
do you think is the best plan to adopt? — 

4, They claim that in removing the seeding pods 
that it will enable the new bulb to gain full ma- 
turing advantage of the whole plant and that the 
bulb will be plump and vigorous instead of flat 
and round. What has been your experience in 


i ? 
ondcananeal ALVIN CHRISTENSON, (Utah) 


Answer:—The questions asked above 
involve a considerable part of Gladiolus 
growing and whatever I may say on the 
subject need not be considered as at all 
final, and I would like to hear from ex- 
perienced growers anywhere’ with 
further information and ideas: 


1. The Editor, speaking only for him- 
self, presumes that the blower referred 
to is nothing more or less than a fanning- 
mill which farmers use to clean grain; 
separating therefrom, chaff, weed seeds, 
ete. I have used such a machine for 
nearly twenty years, and it has almost 
earned its weight in gold as compared 
with cleaning bulblets by hand or by any 
other method that I know of, even by the 
use of suitable screens. Not only is it 
useful for fanning bulblets, but it has 
been found useful for blowing the light 
stuff out of the smaller sizes of bulbs. 


2, What is said above about the 
fanning-mill will partly answer question 
two, in that bulbs may be freed of the 
lighter materials by means of the fan. 
The act of really cleaning all small-sized 
bulbs up to three-quarter inch is done by 
what we call the “scrubbing” process. 
Under this method the bulbs are placed 
on a wire screen, with one-third inch 
mesh, and “pawed” over by hand, per- 
haps working the bulbs through the 
hands, or scrubbing them between the 
two hands. This handling loosens the 
adhering roots and the old bulbs to some 
extent, and the resulting “wool” may be 
sorted over by hand and all of the small 
bulbs picked out; or if the variety is a 
cheap one this need not be done; but the 
wool may be scrubbed the second time. 
In most cases the bulbs will come out, 
small bulbs and bulblets falling through 
the screen are caught on a one-eighth 
inch mesh screen below, which allows the 
dirt to fall through. On anything like 
a wholesale scale it is out of the question 
to handle small sizes of bulbs by hand 
cleaning except as above described. This 
scrubbing process when the bulbs are 
cured to just the right stage, not too dry 
nor too damp, can be handled rather 
rapidly and there are not enough roots 
left on the bulbs to seriously interfere 
with planting, although for marketing 
purposes they are most always sorted 
and cleaned by hand. 


The above is rather a dusty job, but 
I rigged up a little room with a fan in 
the wall of same so that a circulation 
of air was created blowing out doors, 
which takes the dust away from the 
workers, and thus the job is not a dis- 
agreeable one. 

3. It is a moot question whether cut- 
ting the flower spikes is necessary to 
improve quality of bulbs. Indeed, some 
growers claim that the bulbs are better 
if the spike is allowed to mature pro- 
viding that no seed pods form. 

Personally I would recommend to the 
new-beginner that he pay little or no 
attention to this subject as it is rather a 
refinement and a problematical subject 
anyway. Furthermore, the new-beginner 
is not likely to have many flowers left 
except on small-sized bulbs. 

4. This is answered by what is said 
under paragraph 3. Some growers even 
claim that if the plants set seed that it 
does not seriously interfere with the 
bulbs. Definite information and actual 
data on this subject is not available. 
Personally I have paid little attention to 
such matters, but at times I have gone 
to the trouble of cutting many spikes 
after blooming from the smaller sized 
buibs. Though it may not increase the 
quality of the bulbs, it certainly prevents 
a ragged appearance of the 

eld. 
MADISON COOPER 





Care of Easter Lily 
After Blooming 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have an Easter Lily bulb in bloom. Will you 
tell me how to care for it so it will bloom another 
year? Is it possible to put it outside in the 
ground and let it grow like hardy Lilies, or must 
I store it in a dry place for the Summer and 
start in the Fall? 

Answer :——When the Lilies have ceased 
blooming, leave the bulbs in the pots, 
giving full sun and plenty of water to 
keep them growing. As the weather be- 
comes warmer, plunge the pots outside; 
that is, sink in soil the depth of the pot, 
putting a shovelful of coal ashes in the 
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bottom of the hole to keep earthworms 
out of the pot. Water regularly until 
about August, when growth will grad- 
ually cease, and the leaves will become 
yellow and wither. Water should then 
be gradually withheld as the top dries 
off. When the stem is dead the pots 
should be stored in the cellar, where they 
will not dry out entirely, until it is time 
to pot again. In October shake the dry 
earth off the bulbs and put in clean pots. 

Suitable soil is two-thirds good loam 
and one-third well-rotted manure. Put 
broken crocks in the bottom of the pot 
for drainage, and set the bulb in the 
middle of the pot, with two inches of 
clear space above it; barely cover with 
soil. More soil is added later for the 
stem roots to run in. Keep the pot in a 
cool cellar, or plunged in a sheltered spot 
outside, covered with a mulch, watering 
when needed, until roots are well formed, 
when it may be brought into the house. 
Success in blooming a second year de- 
pends on the vigor of the bulb. 

Lilium longiflorum, commonly called 
the Easter Lily, is not satisfactory out- 
of-doors in the Northern States. It is 
tender, and even when it survives the 
Winter it does not seem as permanent or 
long-lived as other garden Lilies. Lilium 
candidum, the Madonna Lily, is a very 
hardy and permanent variety with pure 
white flowers, smaller and more flaring 
in shape than the Easter Lily; this is 
often forced for Easter, and is extremely 
satisfactory in the garden.—(Rural 
New-Y orker) 





Value of Wood Ashes as 
Fertilizer for the Gladiolus 


To THE EpiTor :— 

What value have hard-wood Ashes as fertilizer 
for Glads? 

What elements has it besides potash? 

What time of the growth of the plant should it 
be applied? 

I understand that Wood Ashes induce bulb and 
root growth. Would this have a tendency to check 
plant growth? Could I secure fertilizing results 
with the Ashes without using nitrogen and super- 
phosphate? 

ANpDREW WILBERT, (Ohio) 


Answer:—The quality of hard-wood 
Ashes varies greatly, but they are valu- 
able as a general garden fertilizer and 
I have used them on Glads for a number 
of years with success. 

While the chief element contained in 
Wood Ashes is potash, yet a certain pro- 
portion of phosphorus is also present, 








Back-yard Garden of Louis P. Weck, (Mich.) 
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and the element wood lime, approxi- 
mately fifty per cent by weight, while 
not considered as having special fer- 
tilizing value makes a useful balance in 
the soil, as it is very soluble in Wood 
Ashes. 


As the elements in Wood Ashes are not 
volatile they may be applied at any con- 
venient time, remaining in the soil until 
the plants need them. 


While, generally speaking, the ele- 
ments in Wood Ashes might induce bulb 
and root growth yet they are quite as 
necessary to plant growth and if a rea- 
sonable amount of nitrogen is available 
a fairly-balanced fertilizer results. 


It is my suggestion that a mixed fer- 
tilizer should also be used with the Wood 
Ashes. I use a 5-10-5 applied at the 
rate of about 1000 pounds per acre. A 
fertilizer with less potash could be used 
economically, and perhaps one with a 
little more nitrogen. 


While soils need to be studied to some 
extent, it might also be stated that the 
question of proportioning fertilizer to 
any definite soil is more or less of a 
guess. We have not progressed suffi- 
ciently so that we can analyze a soil and 
know exactly what it needs. This must 
be handled by observation of the grow- 
ing crops, and also based on what a par- 
ticular soil has done during former 
years. 

MADISON COOPER 





Propagating Blue Spruce 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Are Colorado Blue Spruce seedlings grown from 
cones? If so, when and how is the best time to 
plant cones? Approximately how many seedlin 
would one cone produce? =, BF. 

Answer:—The Colorado Spruce may 
be propagated from seeds, but the result- 
ing seedlings will not be uniform, rang- 
ing from bluish-green to silvery-white in 
color. The true Colorado Blue Spruce 
and the Koster’s Blue Spruce are vari- 
eties of the Colorado Spruce, and are 
propagated by grafts or by cuttings. 


In securing seed, the cones are gath- 
ered in the Fall just as they begin to 
open, but before they have completely 
opened. The seeds are sown in early 
Spring in finely-prepared soil, and lightly 
covered with sand or sandy loam. In 
propagating by grafting the work is 
done in Winter under glass. Propaga- 
tion by cutting is done in early Fall, also 
under glass.—H. B. T., (in Rural New- 
Yorker) 





Should Peony Tops be 
Removed in the Fall? 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Is it best to cut off the tops of Peonies in 
October or leave them on all Winter? 


H. C. SHarp, (N. J.) 

Answer:—My way is to leave tops of 
Peonies on all Winter, but this is per- 
haps owing to the great pressure of 
work in the Fall as much as anything. 
Many people cut the tops off in the Fall 
any time before the ground freezes as 
a matter of tidying up their premises. 
Some leave the tops on as a protection 
to the crown of the plant during Winter 
and to hold the snow. 


Any experienced Peony grower who 
has suggestions on this question will be 
given space to explain same, as I think 
this problem perhaps is interesting to 
many Peony growers. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


BLUE FLOWERS TO PLANT WITH LILIES 


Will someone tell me a good blue flower 
(perennial preferred) to plant among 
my Lilies? I am experimenting with 
a perpetual blooming bed, Iris in the 
background, Tulips in the foreground, 
with an overbloom of Alyssum and 
Lobelia, and I want a free-flowering blue 
flower for a contrast with Auratum, 
Madonna, and Tiger Lilies. Delphiniums 
being lime-lovers do not seem to do weil 
here. Will Platycodon thrive in this hot, 
erratic climate? Something of the same 
height as Lilies is desired. 


Mrs. R. G. HARPER, (Okla.) 


CARE OF CYCLAMEN 


Will someone tell me what to do with 
regard to my Cyclamen? I have always 
had splendid luck until this year and 
they have only bloomed about two or 
three weeks and then one by one the 
leaves fell off. Shall I discontinue water- 
ing the bulbs or dry them for another 
year, and just how shall I handle them 
at this stage? 

H. B. HUGHES, (Penna.) 


NITRATE OF SODA ON DAHLIAS 


A reader wants to know how to use 
Nitrate of Soda on Dahlias to produce 
large blooms, asking when the treatment 
should begin, how often applied, and 
quantity of material to use. Can anyone 
offer suggestions? 


CARE OF EASTER LILIES AFTER BLOOMING 


I occasionally meet people who keep 
their Easter Lilies and succeed in getting 
a fairly good flower again the same Fall. 
I can easily pick up 100 or more Easter 
Lilies from the churches here and would 
like to know how best to care for them 
to get another flower. I live in the 
country with two acres to select from, 
with open exposure to morning and noon 
sun, with some shade, good protection 
from heavy winds, and on sloping hills. 

The Lilies I speak of are potted and 
from the greenhouse. If there is any 
information on this subject, I will be 
glad to have it. 


Jos. A. ZIEBARTH, (Wis.) 


WORMS ON ASTERS 


Last year and the year before my 
Asters had tiny worms in the leaves. All 
at once a dark colored blister would ap- 
pear on the leaves and upon breaking it 
always there would be a worm. I have 
grown Asters before in Syracuse, N.Y., 
and for four successive seasons, but this 
particular trouble is the first I have ever 
experienced. Can anyone help me? 


Mrs. J. A. Best, (Mich.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT BLUE HYDRANGEA 


Can anyone tell me the name of a 
Hydrangea having flowers that are a 
deep blue in color, with spikes of perhaps 
five inches or more in length? 


It is 








hardy in Brooklyn and on Lon 
as they grow and thrive there , § 

not seem to be listed in any hey do 
have seen and it is said that they 4%! 
bloom every year. Would these H mat 
geas be hardy in Southern Ontarig 
J. H., (Ont,) 





ORIENTAL POPPIES FROM 


SEED AND CUTTNgg 
I would like information giy; 
best method of propagating the oe the 
Poppies, both from seed and cuttj 


E. L. DupcEon, (Kans,) 


SCALE ON LILACS 


My Lilacs have scales on them 
old-fashioned one is the worst but ] 
the Hungarian has a lot on it this Year 
Last Spring I sprayed with lime-sulphuy 
and Bordeaux mixture and I also 
soap-suds and a scrub brush and went 
after the scale, but they all seemed ty 
load up again. 

What can I do to prevent or cure th 
scale? 

Mrs. CARRIE Burt, (Mich,) 


WORMS ON SPINACH AND SWISS CHARp 


I have done untold hours of work 
Spinach and Swiss Chard trying to raige 
some we can eat, but I cannot get rid of 
the worms. 

The worms are between the outer and 
inner layers of leaves and so cannot ke 
poisoned, and when they get on the 
leaves, the leaves turn black and die, 

I have picked over leaves by hand care. 
fully and burned every leaf picked that 
had a worm on it or egg masses. The 
worms come from tiny little white eggs 
and the eggs are deposited by a very 
lively fly. 

Have scattered bran with poison in it 
all along where plants were but so far 
I just cannot raise regular Spinach, al- 


though the worm does not attack th | 


New Zealand Spinach. 

As I find no worms on Spinach which 
I buy I am wondering how it is that] 
cannot prevent the worms on that which 


I grow. 
Mrs. E. H. FREEMAN, (N. J.) 


TROUBLE WITH BEGONIA 


Will someone inform me through cd- 
umns of your valued magazine the cause 
and cure for the conditions affecting a 
Begonia plant? 

The edges of the leaves become dry 
and brown which seems to affect the 
health and growth of the plant. 


C. McCue, (Mich.) 


NAME OF OLD RED DAHLIA WANTED 


Who can name the old red Dabhlia 
which seems to have become common 
over the entire country because of its 
hardiness, productivity, and dependabil- 
ity? It is of the decorative type and 
shows yellow centers when old. It is of 
the richest, dark velvety-red, without 4 
trace of purple, burning to brown in heat 
and drouth. Its one weak point is short 
stems. It is wonderfuly productive 1 
flower and bulb. 

Mrs. A. B. Cornetius, (Nebr.) 


CACTUS FAILS TO BLOOM 


I started a Cactus from a slip about 
ten years ago, while I was living in 
Orange County, N.Y. It bloomed every 
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June, 1929 


larly with eight or ten 
February ee New Jersey in 1923 


i. . 
oe it has not bloomed since. 


Fall after leaving it in a shady 

can of the garden for the Summer, 
Por pot it with new earth and bring it 
indoors where it is placed in a sunny 


window. | 
I certain 


advice. 


ly would appreciate a bit of 


Mrs. W. L. ApeTz, (N. J.) 


TROUBLE WITH PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS 


+ could I have done differently to 
aa my Paperwhite Narcissus 
bulbs form bottom roots? ‘ 

For about six weeks after arranging 
them in their bowl with pebbles and 
enough water to just about cover the 
pottom of the bulbs, I set them in the 
cellarway in a basket where it was cool, 
and placed a paper over them to keep 
them dark. Comparatively, they formed 
very few bottom roots, but made con- 
siderable top growth. ; 

Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) 


WILL OLD DAHLIA TUBERS GROW? 


Last Spring I bought some Dahlia 
tubers and when received they were very 
small. They have multiplied some and 
the old tubers grew and looked as good 
or better than the others. 

I would like to ask if those same old 
tubers will grow and bring results if 
planted again next year. 

G. P. W., (Mich.) 


REGAL LILY FROM SEED 


In the Fall of 1927 we sowed some 
Regal Lily seeds in a coldframe. In the 
Spring they came up early, about one 
hundred of them, which we transplanted 
in January, putting them down about 
one inch deep, the bulblets of which were 
about the size of a small pea. In Sep- 
tember we again transplanted, and the 
bulbs had grown to about three-quarter- 
inch in diameter. This time we planted 
them four inches deep. 

We do not know just how deep to 
plant them next Fall and whether that 
planting in the Fall of 1929 should be 
permanent. Will someone please advise? 

Will these bulbs stem-root next Sum- 
mer? 

How deep should the stem-rooted bulbs 
be planted, and generally how should 
they be handled? 


Miss M. LAUTENSCHLAGER, (Ont.) 


WANTS TO CURE LUMBER 
FOR FURNITURE MAKING 


I have cut some Oak, Sycamore, Gum, 
and Walnut wood which I wish to make 
into small pieces of furniture. Can any- 
one tell me how to cure this stock prop- 
erly before working? 


Tom METCALFE, (Calif.) 


ANTS AND WORMS IN LAWN 


We pride ourselves on having a very 
nice lawn, but are troubled with ants 
and earthworms tearing it up. Will 
someone offer suggestions about this con- 
dition and a remedy if practicable? 


F. J. STONE, (Mich.) 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY IN POTS 
I have grown Lily-of-the-Valley in 


Pots in my dining room during the Win- 
ter and they were beautiful. I do not 


know what to do with the bulbs. Should 
I plant them outside? Or can I use them 
in pots again next Winter? Will some- 
one please tell me? 


Mrs. M. L. Harris, (Okla.) 


INFORMATION ON VIOLETS WANTED 


I am a steady reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and think I have a delightful 
spot for Violets; but I am not sure as 
to their culture. I shall be glad to see 
hints on growing Violets in a future 
issue of the magazine. 


Wo. GUTSHALL, (D. C.) 


TIME REQUIRED FOR BLOOM 


If any reader can tell how long it will 
take the following plants to bloom from 
seed it will do me a great favor, as well 
as many other readers: Asters, Zinnias, 
Sweet Peas, Cosmos, Dianthus, Mari- 
golds, Petunias and Nasturtiums. 


J. B. M., (Mich.) 


PLANTS FOR BEDDING DESIGNS 


Will someone please tell me a good 
plant to use on the lawn of a Fraternal 
Order to form letters? I want something 
that will grow close to the ground and 
not make too much foliage, and prefer- 
ably something that will be hardy and 
not necessary to take up during the 
Winter. Two different colors are needed 
and any suggestions will be gratefully 
received. 

J. W. CREMEANS, (IIl.) 


BLOOMING QUALITIES OF PEONIES, 


Will those who have Peonies, Flam- 
beau and LaFayette, tell me something 
of their blooming qualities? 


J. H., (Ont.) 


LICE ON PLANTS 


One of my plants is covered with a 
small green louse of some kind. I have 
tried several things, but so far have 
failed to kill them. I am afraid that 
they will reach other plants. 


What is a good spray or other method 
of killing these plant lice? My Roses 
seem to be bothered with somewhat the 
same type of insect. 


H. A. Massey, (Tenn.) 


BOTANICAL NAME FOR 
“SACRED PALM” WANTED 


I wonder if any reader can tell me the 
botanical name for my “Sacred Palm’? 
It is a pot plant growing somewhat like 
an Iris, but with longer and more droop- 
ing foliage. It bears a lovely white, 
brown, and purple, Iris-like flower, only 
smaller than an Iris, which lasts but one 
day. My plant had seven flowers during 
the first week in March. A small plant 
forms on top of the tall flower stalks be- 
side its buds, and I root these and soon 
have a fine plant. 

Mrs. R. Day, (N. J.) 


GROWING THE GLOXINIA 


Will some one please tell me how to 
care for a Gloxinia? I have one coming 
later and want to know just how to 
plant the bulb and care for it. 


CARRIE PARK, (Iowa) 


NAME DESIRED 


Of the house-plant that is called 
“Come to me, go from me” from its 
peculiar habit of growth. 

It sends out runners about two feet 
long and as large around as a knitting- 
needle. After a time clusters of needle- 
like leaves or stems that are succulent 
like the runner, but short, form on it 
close to the flower-pot. Now the unusual 
thing happens, in that the long runner 
grows short, seemingly from nourishing 
this bunchy leaf or stem growth. These 
produce small white flowers on their 
tips. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


BEST GLADIOLUS FOR CUT FLOWER MARKET 


As I grow Gladiolus especially for the 
wholesale cut flower market in Philadel- 
phia, I will appreciate very much a list 
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of the varieties that other growers con- 
sider best-suited for such a purpose. The 
number need not be large, but I would 
like suggestions for at least a dozen va- 
rieties if possible. 


ELIZABETH M. GUSTIN, (Penna.) 


WHITE FIR FROM SEEDS 


How should I handle White Fir seed 
to make it germinate? 
J. H., (Ont.) 


Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 


HARDINESS OF TULIP TREE 


Is the Tulip Tree hardy in Southern 
Ontario? And are they a very hardy 


tree? 
J. H., (Ont.) 


SLUGS OR SNAILS IN GARDEN 


Can anyone tell me a remedy for kill- 
ing slugs or snails in the garden? 


A. E. TROKE, (Penna.) 


Vaart 


Tune, 1999 


FERN RUNNERS 


The root-like runners 

Fern throws out, helps ps Poword 
breathe. If the tips are coversit ng 
soil, they occasionally take root and for . 
new plants. A Fern is neater in = 
pearance if they are clipped off and 

perceptible set-back to the plant is = 
ticeable, in fact the roots wil] not mes 
to feed them thus improving the frond 


growth. 
RENA Baugr, (Wise.) 











Something for Our Children 








Something to Make 


BY ESTHER HAAS, (Kans. ) 


HIS month we will describe Stick- 

printing. It is interesting and useful 
to make borders around books, pages, to 
decorate the covers of books or, for any 
design. 

You can buy little stick-printing sets 
at the book and supply stores, or you 
can make your own set if you wish. The 
accompanying pictures show the shape 
of different sticks for making the various 
designs. You may use any color of ink 
you wish, blue, black, or red. The ordi- 
nary ink for writing letters is all right. 
As in any other art, neatness is an es- 
sential. Be sure to have the hands clean 
before beginning to print. Plain white 
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paper is best to use, as it shows up 
better than colored paper. You may use 
colors if you so desire, but use a color 
of ink that will show up nicely. If you 
buy your set you will have little pads 
of different colors to be moistened with 
three drops of water. In your home 
made set you will need to dip the little 
sticks into the ink, then press down 
firmly onto the paper. A little practice 
will be needed to be able to print with- 
out smearing the paper. Have the little 
sticks cut from wood, some round, some 
square, oblong, rectanglar, triangular, 
some large and some small. Any design 
you like. 





















































Bible Stories 


AST month we read about the beauti- 
ful garden, and about Adam and Eve, 
who lived in this garden. This time the 
story is about the first baby. The little 
baby’s name was Cain. He was the son 
of Adam and Eve. He grew up in this 
beautiful place and after awhile another 
baby came to live in the garden. His 
name was Abel. He was also a son of 
Adam and Eve and a brother to Cain. 
They were happy boys as they played 
about in the garden. 


Everything was glad and happy here. 
There was nothing to hurt the children 
because it was God’s garden and He was 
taking care of them. 

When Cain grew up he was a tiller of 
the ground. He raised fruits and grains. 
Abel kept sheep. He was a good man 


and brought offerings to God and prayed 
to Him. 

Cain was not a good man, but was a 
wicked man. God wanted all who loved 
Him to bring sacrifices to Him besides 
offering prayer. Abel brought a little 
lamb which he offered in faith and 
prayer. Cain offered fruits and grains. 
God had more regard for the good man 
and his offerings than for the bad man. 
Cain was jealous and angry. God asked 
him why he was angry, and told him if 
he did well he would be accepted, but Cain 
would not listen. One day when Cain 


and Abel were out in the field together, 
Cain struck his brother and killed him. 
He thought no one saw him do it, but 
God saw him, just as He sees us when 
we do something wrong. God called to 
Cain, and asked him where Abel was. 
This made Cain angry and he said, “I 





know not. Am I my brother’s 
He sinned again because he told ah 
Then God drove him from the eurdes 
and he did not have any place to : 
His father and mother mourned for Abel 
and were saddened by the sin of Cain 
We do not want to sin by telling lies or 
doing something wrong to some one else 

EsTHER Haas, (Kans,) — 





Wolves as Pets 


sb Wolf belongs to the Dog tribe 
Other animals of this kind include 
the Fox, Jackal and the Hyaena. These 
are carnivorous animals. There are 
Wolves of many kinds, found in all parts 
of the world. In size the Wolves of 
Europe vary little, and in strength they 
equal or surpass the largest Dogs. Most 
of the European Wolves are of a grayish 
color, but those of Spain are black, 
Both kinds are found in America, The 
American Prairie Wolf which is of an 
ashy-gray color, greatly resembles the 
Shepherd Dog. There are also timber 
Wolves which go in great packs. The 
Prairie Wolf usually goes about alone, 
Wolves may be tamed while young 
and show as much affection for their 
masters as a Dog. The young pet should 
receive the same gentle care as you 
would give your pet Dog. He should 
have a large comfortable bed with straw 
or sacks to sleep on. The Wolf is 
naturally wild and afraid so you will 
need to use great care and kindness to 
overcome his fears. Never be harsh or 
cruel with any pets, but always show 
them the greatest care and affection, 
The young Wolves will soon begin to 
show great love for the master, and will 
follow him around like a Dog. Do not 
neglect to feed them at the proper time 
and always give them plenty of fresh 
cold water to drink. Their food would 
be about the same as for a Dog. 
EstTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Imitation Game 


“Oh, Kitty, softly purring, can you run like me?” 
“Yes,” says Kitty, softly purring, “I can run— 
oh, see.” 
“Oh, Pony, gently neighing, can you run like me?” 
“Yes,’”’ says Pony, gently neighing, “I can rua,— 
oh, see.” ; 
The game can be played by two Chil- 
dren or many. Choose one or several 
Children to be the Kitten. The other 
Child, or the rest of the group are t0 
ask the question and run. They rut 
around very softly, stopping to ask the 
Kitten the question as in the first line. 
The Kitten replies in the next line and 
runs too. After a quiet run, all return 
Another group, or the same ones may 
take the second part. This time when 
they run they run with a heavy t 
as a Pony. 
This is a good exercise to teach com 
trasted movement and sound. 
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ANSWERS 


VALUE OF ASHES FROM PAPER 


alif.,) asks in the Jan- 

; — ? paper ashes have any 

a in the garden. I say, decidedly, 
=" have used them for over three 
@ for my flowers and save all my 
years, and pasteboard for that purpose. 
oa lighten and fertilize the soil and 
are a splendid mulch. ; 
I burn my old wood and the grass an 

leaves from my yard with the paper. 
Rose mildews and eggs and larvae of 
arden pests lurk in leaves and grass, 
put fire surely kills them. This residue 


I mix in the soil and scatter around my 
Roses. Last year I used it in my Sweet 
Pea beds. This was almost entirely 
paper ashes burned through the Winter. 
I never before had such Sweet Peas. 
They bloomed two weeks earlier, and 
lasted three weeks longer than any of 
my friends’ flowers. I put a thick layer 
of the ashes in the trench, then a layer 
of soil, my seeds and covered them with 
a mixture of the soil and ashes. 


Mrs. R. G. HARPER, (Okla.) 
EARTHWORMS DAMAGE GARDEN 


I saw the note in February number re- 
garding Earthworms and beg to report 


that I have had the same trouble with 
Earthworms, or “Night Walkers,” as the 
fishermen here call them. 

Not only have they drawn the Iris and 
Gladiolus leaves down into the ground 
but they have drawn all the young plants 
like Asters, Shasta Daisies, etc. There 
is one thing that they will not touch and 
that is Poppies. We have watched them 
when they wound around the leaves and 
drew the young plants down into the 
ground leaving a hole about the size of 
a lead pencil. 

I tried everything until last Summer 
I found that sprinkling wood ashes 
thickly on the ground helped a lot, but 
did not get rid of the worms. If the 
ground is sprayed with a solution of 








Real Dutch Flavor in this House" 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


Y so-called Dutch Colonial 
Miomes do not rightly deserve the 
name. They get this classification 
principally from having a gambrel roof 
or the appearance of one. Many of them 
are actually two-story houses with lines 
of gambrelled gable ends running down 


the sides. This, of course, is false as 
well as ugly. Even in true gambrel 
roofs too often we see the results of over- 
heavy cornices, projections that cast 
heavy shadows out of proportion to the 
size of the house. 

Here though, is a house, 6-D-1, that is 
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essentially Dutch architecture in all re- 
spects excepting perhaps that of the 
dormer. This has been added to make 
the second story rooms more liveable. It 
is an improvement on the original form. 

The porch shown here is truly a part 
of the house, being bound into it by the 
overhanging roof. For the people who 
must have a porch, the generous dimen- 
sions of this one will have an immediate 
appeal. 

The details of this house conform to 
its general style and quality. The 
shutters at the sides of the windows add 
a play of color and texture. Painted or 
stuccoed common brick are used for the 
chimneys. The front wall of the house 
enclosed by the porch is. plastered, as 
were many such walls in old Colonial 
days. The front doorway is a side- 
lighted affair, an expression of hospital- 
ity as well as an assurance of well 
lighted hallway. 

The plan itself is a typical central 
hall way type with a balustraded stair- 
way mounting to the second story. All 
of the rooms are well-lighted, two of 
them having windows on three sides. 
The kitchen in compact, well-arranged 
to save extra steps. The refrigerator 
is placed in the rear entry. 

The number of closets provided by this 
plan is unusual in a home of such a small 
size. There is a coat ‘closet in the hall 
and a broom closet in the kitchen. In 
the upper hall there is a linen closet and 
each of the bedrooms has two closets, in 
fact, the owner’s bedroom might have 
two additional areas of this kind. They 
are indicated on the floor plan. 

Many have raised objections to the 
Dutch Colonial house in that the low 
roof-lines cut into the second story 
rooms. In certain types of such houses 
this does constitute an objection—floor 
spaces are interfered with, rooms are 
made irregular, the broken ceiling lines 
are oppressive. But, when these roof 
planes are well handled, these objections 
do not arise, in fact, the bedrooms of 
Dutch Colonial houses may have an espe- 
cially fine quality gained directly from 
the section, the way in which the roof 
comes down. But it requires skill to do 
it correctly. This plan is a demonstra- 
tion of that skill. 

Construction: Wood frame; exterior 
finish of wide siding; front wall of 
stucco; roof of shingles. 


Lot size: Approximately 45 feet. 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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formaldehyde, two tablespoons to a gal- 
lon of water, the surface of the ground 
will soon be covered with dead worms 
and the solution will not harm the plant. 


Mrs. JESSE D. Burnap, (N.Y.) 


VELVET PLANT 


Answering Mrs. H. Brown, (Ont.): 

The name of the Velvet plant is 
Agrostemma, Mullein Pink, or Coro- 
naria. I like it very much. It begins 
blooming in June and blooms through 
until September. The plant itself is like 
a common Mullein and resembles it very 
much. I should call it a rich purple-red. 


Mrs. DANIEL SMITH, (Ohio) 


FLOWERS FOR MID-SEASON 


For flowers that bloom between Tulips 
and Glads, we use the May Narcissus, 
which blooms here the last half of April. 
Then the White Lilies come next. The 
Madonna or Creole both grow in the 
ground here, though sometimes the 


Creole is killed back. The Madonna 
never is. Then the Glads and Roses 
come next. I should have said Roses and 


then Glads, as we have Roses in April. 
I believe there are flowers to be had 
for a very great number of your readers, 
before the Tulips. Our Tulips here are 
just ready to open on the 22nd of March 
and we have had an abundance of flow- 
ers in bloom since January. Aside from 
all the flowering Shrubs,*we have wagon- 
loads of what we call the common bulbs. 
These are the Jonquil, the Daffodils, and 
the white, yeliow, and yellow and white 
Narcissi, and the Butter and Eggs. 
The fine bulbs are a little later, and 
a little more tender, though all the bulbs 
are grown in the ground here and are 
never lifted except to separate them 
when they get too thick. The common 
bulbs are very pretty and fragrant, last- 
ing for a long time as a cut flower. The 
blooming season lasts about three weeks 
when we have a dry spell and about six 
weeks if we have plenty of rain. I have 
shipped all the common bulbs as far 
north as Missouri including a Red 
Spider Lily which blooms here in Oc- 
tober, and the report has been that they 
all bloomed well, being left in the ground 
over Winter. They all grow well in 


pots, planted very closely. Some of them 
grow in rocks and water. All of the 
common bulbs sell in this location for 
about sixty cents per dozen prepaid. 
The finer ones usually sell for from 35c 
for three, to $1.00 per bulb. 

The May Narcissus should be scarcely 
covered, but the soil should be rich,— 
leaf mold being best. The rest should all 
be planted deeper. They like leaf mold 
= well-rotted chip dirt from the wood 
pile. 

The Flowering Almond blooms ahead 
of Tulips here and I think it is hardy 
in the Northern States. 


Mrs. J. D. McCCASKILL, ( Miss.) 


ai TIME TO DIVIDE COLUMBINES 


Answering W. Johnson, (Ont.): 


A couple of years ago I wrote the 
people we purchase seeds and plants 
from for this information and quote their 
reply. 

“Columbine should be divided and 
transplanted either in early Spring or in 
September.” 

This for the locality of New Jersey. 
Perhaps in Ont., they could be divided 
very early in September and secure good 
results. In late Fall, after ground is 
frozen, I apply a light mulch of fine 
litter from chicken coops. 

As I have worked up a small business 
in selling Columbines, I ask the people 
to pick out colors they wish when in 
bloom, mark them with their names, then 
after all are done blooming and the old 
stalks cut off, I take up and divide, 
selling off the orders and resetting my 
divisions. I have had no complaints 
from this method which I carry out 
about the latter part of September. In 
dividing I prefer small parts as they 
multiply very rapidly, with good feeding 
during the latter part of Spring and 
early blooming. 


HETTIE M. WAGNER, (N. J.) 


REMEDY FOR “NIGHT CRAWLERS” 


On page 92 of THE FLOWER GROWER 
I find Mr. Schuman has trouble with 
“Night Crawlers” as we call them. 

Mr. Schuman is not alone in his 
troubles as I have had the same experi- 
ence last year with my Gladiolus cormels 














An attractive corner of Vegetable Garden 
(Photo by Cornelia Clarke) 
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as soon as they come y Pe 
sets are planted the prover “te rn 
will be pulled out and drawn ton they 
from which the worm came be: 
= ogy eaten. and the 
r. Schuman will spri 
or some similar light vaste ~ 
thickly along beside the rows | thi 
will get rid of his trouble to a 


FLoypD E. Wuitcomp, (N.Y,) 





SCOTCH BROOM 


I note the inquiry on Seo 
sometimes called Genista Seopa 
is naturalized for a radius of about 
miles from Yorktown, Va. Fills ol 
hedge rows and abandoned fields, Gaert 
in almost pure sand or any kind of soi. 

The plant, or shrub rather, is 
both stems and leaves, but deciduous. 








Scotch Broom. The stems are usually upright 


The flowers are pea-shaped and butter. 
cup yellow, borne in such quantity that 
they weigh the plant to the ground 
sometimes. The Plantagenets derived 
their name from it,—Planta-genet,’— 
and always wore a spray in their 
helmets or bonnets. 

Legend has it that the seeds were 
brought in the oats of Cornwallis’ army. 

The seed is hard and often waits many 
years for a chance to come up. The 
life of the shrub is from five to seven 
years, and grows from five to ten fee 
high. Blooms the second or third year 
from seed, in April and May. 

It is a legume, and never becomes a 
pest. Furnishes considerable pollen for 
our Bees, but no nectar. 


Jos. ScHm1pT, (Va.) 


FLOWERS FOR SHADE 


Answering Fred M. Flock, (Ohio): 

Here is a list of flowers recommended 
by seedsman for shady or partially-shady 
locations: 


ANNUALS PERENNIALS 
Cobaea Scandens Vine Anchusa 
Sweet Alyssum Aquilegia 
Forget-me-nots Begonia 
Sweet Sultan Butterfly Flower 
Torenia Campanula 
Petunias Coreopsis 
Ageratum English Daisy 
Salvia Delphinium 
Snapdragon Digitalis 
Schizanthus Feverfew 
Lantana Myosotis (Hardy Forget 
Clarkia me-not) 
Godetia Poppy Hardy 

Viola 


Pansies will also do well in the shade 
of a building where they receive sm 
during only a part of the day, but do not 
plant too close under other plants. 


If your trees are surface-rooting, it 
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P to get flowers to grow un- 
ar pag if they send their roots 
- into the soil, as in the latter case 
ie leaves the surface for the nourish- 

f the flowers. 
weil RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 





LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY DOES POORLY 


‘n> to Mrs. Arthur Jones’ re- 
gat why her Lilies-of-the-Valley do so 
rly: 
yw where everyone gets the knowl- 
to plant Liles-of-the-Valley on the 
north side of the house, is something I 
don’t understand. I have a patch grow- 
ing on the north side of my home, planted 
there a good many years ago. _Then I 
also planted some on the south side near 
the borderline of my yard, which brings 
them on the north side of my neighbor’s 
house towards the south. Then happen- 
ing to have more than I knew what to 
do with, I took and planted another lot 
in the rear of a large chicken house that 
stood on the line of my next-door neigh- 
bor. Mine have never done very well but 
the ones planted in the rear of the hen- 
house have all crawled over into the 
neighbor’s yard to the east, and there is 
a great large patch showing that they 
prefer the sun instead of the shade. 

Then at the parsonage of the church 
I attend someone gave the Parson’s wife 
a lot of Lily-of-the-Valley plants and she 
planted them right smack up close to the 
house on the south side, and there they 
stand in the poorest kind of ground and 
bloom right along. They do not make a 
very tall growth nor are the flower stems 
very long but still they bloom. If they 
were given a good top dressing of sheep 
manure and bone meal mixed half and 
half, spread at the rate of a pound and 
a half to two pounds to the square yard, 
I think they would make a different 
showing. There is a lot of truth in the 
Dutchman’s proverb that if you cheat 
the soil the soil will cheat you, and that 
you cannot continually gather without 
giving something in return. 

If I were to start another Lily-of-the- 
Valley bed I would get a load of old, 
well-rotted cow manure. If I could not 
get that, any other well-rotted manure 
would do; and I would make my bed 
either on the east or south side, or the 
west, where they would get half a day 
of sun anyway. 

J. B. Motu, (Mich.) 


PEST EATS PANSIES 
ane Mrs. W. H. Schendorf, 


The pest eating Pansies may be slugs 
_— feed at night, hiding during the 
ay. 

“Bug Death” sprinkled generously on 
— protects my Pansies from all 
pests. : 


Mrs. G. I. Titus, (Mass.) 


TROPICAL WATER LILIES 


For Mrs. S. H. Peppard, (Nova 
Scotia), inquiring in January issue: 
_ Tropical Water Lilies are not hardy 
in Nova Scotia, and must be wintered 
indoors, and in water. There are a great 
many hardy Water Lilies, however, quite 
suitable for this province. 

, These may be obtained in white, cream, 
light and dark pinks, rose, carmine, and 
yellow Shades. There is no hardy blue 
Water Lily. All these hardy Lilies need 
18 a sufficient depth of water over them 


in Winter to prevent their being frozen; 
usually two feet is ample, the ice in our 
ponds very seldom getting so thick. If 
the Lilies are in an artificial pool a good 
plan is to cover the pool with boards, 
if possible, and on top of the boards pile 
coarse hay or straw to the depth of a 
foot or so, holding it in place with spruce 
boughs. This protection will keep the 
water from freezing very deep, and is 
of particular value in a small pool. 
Hardy Water Lilies are very large and 
also very beautiful; and, on account of 
the ease of wintering, much more satis- 
factory here than the tender ones. 


P. E. KEEPING, (N. S.) 


BLOOM BETWEEN TULIPS AND GLADIOLI, AND 
BETWEEN PEONIES AND GLADIOLI 


In reply to the inquiry of F. Almack, 
(N. J.,) in the March issue, and to the 
Editor’s note thereto: 

I find that between Tulips and Glads 
the following flowers are very satisfac- 
tory for cutting: Columbines, Long- 
spurred Hybrids; Lupines; Pyrethrum 
roseum, in variety; Iris germanica, in 
variety; Foxgloves; Dianthus barbatus 
(Sweet William); Canterbury Bells; 
Campanula persicifolia, in variety; Del- 
phiniums, the modern large-flowered 
Hybrids; Coreopsis lanceolata; Achillea 
ptarmica, fl. pl., The Pearl; Geum, Mrs. 
Bradshaw; Aster sub-caeruleus; An- 
chusa italica, Dropmore, and Shirley 
Poppies sown the previous Fall. 

Darwin Tulips are over here, (Nova 
Scotia,) about the middle of June, and 
o early Glads open the latter part of 

uly. 

Between Peonies and Glads I find Del- 
phiniums by far the best. Canterbury 
Bells are also good, as are Campanula 
persicifolia, and the others mentioned 
above, from Delphiniums onward. 

Also Lychnis chalcedonica, or Jeru- 
salem Cross, furnishes a bright scarlet 
cut-flower at that time, and Lilium re- 
gale, that is so easily grown is very fine 
for a cut flower. Delphiniums, to be at 
their best as cut flowers, should be cut 
while the tip of the spike is still in bud, 
and before the lower florets have started 
to seed. 

P. E. KEEPING, (Nova Scotia) 


IRIS VARIETIES 


Answer to Ohio 
Query: 

I grow all the varieties mentioned and 
like them very well. 

You should have Ambassadeur. There 
is nothing better in its color not even 
the highly advertised Bruno. I may stir 
up something by this assertion but I be- 
lieve my contention is borne out by rat- 
ing given Ambassadeur in last sym- 
posium of American Iris Society. 

Alcazar is a very good one, also of 
Lent A. Williamson type. It is a good 
grower, has large flowers and pleasing 
color. , 

Afterglow is well named and looks its 
best when its yellow shade is lighted up 
by the setting sun. This one is in the 
smoky group called “neutral blends,” 
and is a strong grower and prolific 
bloomer. 

Asia is the best member of this group 
but is much higher priced and not as 
hardy in our climate. 

Juniata is very pleasing and a good 
grower: However, I would prefer any 
one of the following;—Lord of June, 
Ballerine, Princess Beatrice, or Corrida. 


Subscriber’s Iris 
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I consider Opera to be a very beauti- 
ful Iris. The color is not dull or muddy. 
It is a reddish-purple with bronze shades. 
If you are looking for a bright-red Iris 
you will look in vain for there “ain’t no 
sich animal.” On a bright, sunny day 
and viewed in favorable light Seminole 
has the appearance of being bright-red 
and is about as near an approach to red 
as we have. 

La Neige is a good white though only 
rated at 7.8. White Queen, (syn. Queen 
Mary) is rated higher and is pure white; 
even the beard is greenish white. I have 
found it to be more susceptible to root 
rot in wet seasons than La Neige. La 
Neige blooms later than Queen Mary. 


If one only has space for a few plants 
it will pay you to buy from the better 
ones. Those rated at 8.0 or above are 
quite liable to give satisfaction. 


H. R. WALLACE, (Ill.) 


IDENTITY OF RED-LEAVED BORDER PLANT 


Charles Lane, Jr., (N.Y.,) wants the 
name of a Red-leaved Border Plant. 


A friend gave me a plant last Fall 
and in the Spring I separated it and 
kept breaking off pieces and rooting it 
until I had an eight foot bed bordered 
with it. In November I dug it up, 
clump by clump, potted it and gave it 
to my friends, except a pot to start with 
next Spring. 

An old flower grower here told me the 
plant was called Alternanthera. The 
plant has a small burr-shaped white 
flower at each joint, and the leaves are 
green, yellow, and red, and turn brighter 
red in the Fall. It is not hardy in North 
Carolina. 


Mrs. ARTHUR JONES, (N.C.) 


TO MAKE ROSE JARS 


Answering Mrs. Martin 
(Miss.) : 

Capturing perfume of Roses and other 
fragrant flowers is an agreeable process 
for people who have clumps of Roses or 
Lilac Bushes (white or purple), in 
bottling up for future use of the actual 
fragrance of our backyard flowers. 


Pick all your Rose petals between ten 
and eleven in the morning, always on a 
sunny day when the flowers are per- 
fectly dry and before the sun has faded 
them. There is more fragrance then. 
Only the very best olive oil is used; never 
any animal oil, because the highest grade 
of vegetable is practically free from 
scent of its own, and in making the pér- 
fume it is, therefore, easier to obtain 
the full floral odor.: 

For containers get the largest-size, 
wide-mouth tobacco jars of Glass, they 
have a heavy glass cover that is easily 
made air tight. 

Buy a good grade of cotton wadding, 
not batting, but the sort of material that 
tailors use for padding, and cut enough 
rounds from this to fill the jars. These 
pieces are put into a crock to soak in oil, 
so that they are well saturated and then 
put into the jars like pancakes. Pour 
one quart of oil over them. 

When you have gathered the fiowers, 
take the clean jars and sprinkle on the 
bottom of each a thin layer of salt, not 
the family ground table salt, but the 
coarse kind that comes in small bags, 
put a layer of Rose petals two inches 
thick on the oil-soaked wadding, slightly 
crushing them as you put in the glass 
jar. Then put a piece of oil-soaked 
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wadding on top. Begin again with the 
salt, and so forth, until the container is 
filled so full that you have to press down 
smartly to close the lid. A little par- 
affin is poured around the top to make 
the jar air proof, and it is then set on 
a shelf in a sunny window for three 
weeks. Have ready at the end of that 
time a supply of small clean bottles that 
can be closely corked. 

When all is ready, take a potato ricer, 
_which keep for just such purposes, and 
pick out the wool, put it in the ricer 
and press out all the oil that you can. 
Then immediately strain it through a 
fine cloth into your small bottles and 
put them away, wrapped in waxed paper 
in a cold dark place. 

Now the residue and the cotton and 
the ricer are full of perfume, so pour 
some rubbing alcohol over them; squeeze 
and strain, and that results in a quantity 
of most delicate and fragrant bottled 
water. For use according to necessity 
dilute with alcohol. This extract makes 
the house a fragrant place. 

The true test of a floral odor is not 
as we smell it from the bottle, but as it 
remains after the alcohol has vanished; 
and the fragrance then should be 
elusively faint, yet obviously of the 
flowers from which it has been drawn. 


There are other common flowers that 
can be treated the same way, like Lily- 
of-the-Valley, Mignonette, Violet. 

For Southern states, and under glass, 
with more tropical fragrance: 


Jasminum grandiflorum 
Jasminum sambac 

Gelsemium sempervirens 
(Carolina-yellow Jessamine) 
Cladanthus. Clerodendron fragans 
Heliotropium (Heliotrope) 
Narcissus jonquilla 
Lavandula-vera (Lavender) 
Acacia farnesiana 


G. F. BoyEns, (IIl.) 


IDENTIFICATION OF PEONIES 


Answering Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin, 
(N.Y.): 

I know a Peony with name Canari. 
White, tinted pale-pink; center, amber 
white, passing to white; carpels and 
stigmas pink; medium size, globular, iate 
flowering. Never heard of Canary 
Plume and Canary Bird. 

G. F. B.. (Ill.) 


ANOTHER REMEDY FOR MOLES 


Mix corn meal and salt, equal parts, 
and wet with water to make a stiff 
dough, roll into balls size of an egg and 
drop in the runs. I have found this very 
good. I don’t know whether they die or 
leave, but they are not. 


Mrs. J. D. McCASKILL, ( Miss.) 





SELECTING IRISES FOR COLOR 


Permit me to assist Ohio subscriber in 
selecting Iris colors desired at low and 
moderate prices. 


La Neige is too small, and has a short 
stem. The lowest-priced fine tall large- 
flowered white is Kashmir White. Not 
extra hardy, but will winter with pro- 
teetion in well drained soil. Kashmir 
White is a slow grower. Mystic is a very 
desirable white a little higher in price. 
Flower of fair size and medium length 
stems. Afterglow is very desirable and 
-very popular. Seminole is much superior 
“to Opera, brighter color, longer stem, 
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and a better grower. 
clear color. 

The following are much _ superior: 
Princess Beatrice; higher in price are 
Jacqueline Guillot and Ann Page, which 
are quite outstanding at their price. 
Alcazar and Ambassadeur are both on 
the same order. Being of the squalens 
type their colors are not beautiful dur- 
ing heated spells. Their large size is 
what attracts rather than their color. 
Alcazar is now obsolete and a has been. 
Ambassadeur is the best of the two and 
is at first well-liked by many people, but 
eventually it does not thrill. Queen of 
May could stand a higher rating even 
at this late day. 

For years and years until recently old 
Queen of May was the nearest pink of all 
Irises. Some higher-priced pink Iris of 
recent introduction have not as beautiful 
a color and some not as good. Queen of 
May is now too small, but still desirable 
for some uses. During abnormal cool 
weather this Iris may come off color. 
The best pink Iris at a low price is 
Dream. Mother of Pearl is pinkish and 
fine to extra fine. Delicatissama is a 
shade slightly darker than Dream and 
fine. Susan Bliss is much superior to 
Phyllis Bliss. J. B. Dumas is a fine, 
darker pink but not quite as hardy as 
the first mentioned. 


FAIRY GARDENS, (Ohio) 


Juniata is not a 


POPPIES CHANGE COLOR 


A reader asks about Oriental Poppies 
changing color. I have had these for 
25 years and I do not believe that they 
have ever changed color, but they do 
occasionally die out. Sometimes drouth 
will kill them and I think perhaps the 
white ones referred to in the question, 
were dying rather than changing color. 


Mrs. CARRIE Burt, (Mich.) 


ASPARAGUS NOT A FERN 


Replying to Mrs. Faith A. Senior: 

Asparagus is no more a Fern than I 
am a Rhinoceros. Florists who keep 
alive this confusion by so advertising 
them ought to have their noses cut off. 


June, 1999 









There are two of these wrongl 

“Asparagus Ferns” in common a 
tion: A. plumosus and 4A, SPrenpes 
with a smaller variety called A, p] ngeri, 
nanus by florists. All thrive in ¥ 

fairly-moist soil; but care should = 
taken that it does not become the be 
stinking muck so often found in Pres: 
pots. Either will grow in pretty — 
shade, but do best in light shade, ” 


W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 


LIST OF BEST ASTERS 


In reply to Mamie E. 
(Nebr.,) in regard to a list of the aa 
Asters and time required for }] 
I submit the following: 


Asters should be planted in the house 
or in prepared seedbeds from five to six 
weeks ahead of the time when all danger 
of severe frost will be past. Those who 
lack facilities for starting seed under 
glass, sow in the open. This may be 
safely done as soon as peaches are in 
bloom, while further sowings may 
made up to late May. The little open gir 
seedlings must be thinned out or trang. 
planted before they begin to crowd on 
another. Asters take from three t 
sometimes four months to reach the main 
blooming season; seeds sown in seed. 
beds and protected, blooming much 
earlier. August and September seem ty 
be the aster months, at which time they 
amply repay one for labor spent. 

The following named are leading ys. 
rieties, to be found in any reliable seed 
catalogue and have been time tested and 
proven to be suitable for the average 
home garden: 


Queen of Market: The very earliest variety, 
semi-tall, blooming two weeks ahead of most other 
sorts, having good long stems, making it excellent 
for cutting. Reaches height of 12 to 15 in, 

Comets: Next bloomers after Queen of Market, 
acquiring about the same height. Flowers im. 
mense. All colors may be obtained. 

Daybreak: An Aster used mostly for bedding, 
as they are compact and bushy in habit, remark. 
ably free in bloom and only 12 to 15 inches tall, 
Seems to be very satisfactory for American ¢li- 
mate and conditions. 

Royal: Very tall, attaining a height of two feet, 
Huge flowers. Midseason bloomer. 

California Giants: A glorified Crego Giant, the 
Aster which, until now, was the most impressive 











































































Daisies, too, have their own wild beauty 
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3 ia Giants 
and showy of - Fy ae Se larger 
have eclip re robust growth, and upright habit 
flowers th Flowers resemble great Japanese 
Chrysanthemums. later Aster, having long, 
King: A ike petals. Excellent for cutting, as 
eng Seneet than any other variety. 
wasters need rich, well-prepared soil, 
and intelligent care; but the bountiful 
ward of their beautiful flowers is 
worth working for. 
Mrs. H. F. SENtorR, (D. C.) 





TOADS — 
Providential though the visitation of 
Toads may have been, there is no mys- 
tery about it. A few days before, those 
swarms of little Toads had been swarms 
of little black Tadpoles in the water 
down by the mill, which had now traded 
off their tails for legs, and had started 
out for their life in the big round world. 
As they all came of age at the same 
time and were still near their water 
home, they had not yet become scattered; 
put, as soon as their food supply in the 
garden was exhausted they naturally 
hopped away to find another. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


AMARYLLIS 


Answering A. S., (Ohio) : 

Plant seed in pots and care for same 
as other seed. They may be soaked a 
little in warm water first if desired as 
they are a little slow to germinate. It 
requires three years from planting to 
produce blooms. They do not often come 
true to color when grown from seed. 
Care for the plants just as other ordi- 
nary house plants during Winter and in 
Summer either sink the pots in the 
ground or lift the bulbs and plant them. 

We have enjoyed two pots of beau- 
tiful salmon-colored ones from seed this 
Winter, each having two blooms and this 
is their first season. 


RuTH JAcosBs, (Ind.) 








A Chat With the Publisher 


PRACTICAL VASES WELL RECEIVED 


The Vases have proven exceptionally attractive 
as Subscription Rewards but many readers have 
ordered them on a cash basis as they are now 
privileged to do according to the offer. Order a 
pair so that you can see just what they are like, 
as you will want more of them when flowers begin 
to bloom freely. 


NEWSSTANDS SELL THE FLOWER GROWER 


Although the newsstand sales of this magazine 
have grown enormously, the number which are 
sold could be greatly increased if more newsstands 
would stock THE FLOWER GROWER. If your partic- 
ular newsdealer does not carry THE FLOWER 
GROWER, suggest to him that he should do so. 


LIBRARIES AND THE FLOWER GROWER 


This magazine ought to be in every public 
library, because it contains the best collection of 
well-balanced and really worthwhile literature that 
there is available in magazine form. Those hav- 
ing influence with librarians or library boards, 
cannot do better missionary work than to say a 
word for THe FLower Grower and get it adopted. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS SHOULD HELP 


Those who grow flowers as a business are 
boosters for Tom FLOWER Grower, and they should 
not forget to say a good word for the magazine 
in their catalogue or price list; not only because 
this is doing a real missionary work and intro- 
ducing a meritorious publication, but because of 
the fact that their customers will be greatly 
benefited. This Magazine does great missionary 
work for commercial growers and the growers 
should reciprocate. 


DISTRIBUTE THE SUBSCRIPTION COUPONS 


Those who believe in doing missionary work, 
and who believe in Tua FLowsr GROWER and its 
mission, should keep some of the yellow sub- 
— coupons on hand and use as occasion 
the ers. One of these at the right time may be 

means of securing a permanent reader and 


thus bettering his outlook on life in a very im- 
portant way. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


When names are sent in for samples, they 
should have complete addresses. Not only do I 
send samples but accompany same with a cir- 
cular letter in a sealed envelope, thus backing 
up the good efforts of my friends. Sample copies 
— a large proportion of permanent sub- 
scribers. 


THE INDEX INDISPENSABLB 


Save your copies of THe FLOweR GROWER and 
get the index at the end of the year. Those who 
have a file for 1928 can secure the index for 
10c in stamps or coin. Indexes for any other 
year also available at the same price. 


NO PREMIUMS WITH THE FLOWER GROWER 


Don’t fail to note that the subscription rewards 
are not premiums, but just what the name in- 
dicates, rewards to present readers for the secur- 
ing of new subscriptions. No premium is offered 
with THE FLower Grower at regular subscription 
price. 


VASES, ETC., AT CASH PRICES 


Many readers have wanted the vases, pruning 
shears, etc., and asked for cash prices, so please 
note that these items can be had postage prepaid 
as advertised in the display columns. 


JAPANESE HAND-PAINTED SCREENS 
Those who want a bit of color to brighten the 


shaded or dull side of a room, can do no better 
than secure the Japanese screens, which have 
erroneously been called calendars because of a 
small calendar pad attached to them. This pad 
can be removed and a bright-colored card or 
photograph substituted, and a wall decoration 
thus secured which can be used most anywhere. 
The 1929 screens are different than those before, 
and the largest one especially, is decidedly artistic, 


KIND WORDS 


Every day I get letters from readers telling 
about their great satisfaction with the magazine, 
not only that it gives them great quantities of 
floral or horticultural information, but incidentally 
inspiration toward better living and a-sbetter out- 
look on life. They also tell me about the satis- 
factory results obtained from Gladiolus bulbs from 
this office. Altogether these letters give me much 
satisfaction, because thus I know that THE 
FLower GROWER is performing a really useful 
mission and that the materials which we send out 
are more than satisfactory. 


LONG TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Many of those who renew subscriptions accept 
the low rates for three- and five-year periods, thus 
testifying to the value of THE FLOWER GROWER 
and incidentally to the good judgment of the sub- 
scribers. Long-term subscriptions save money 
very fast as can be determined by making a few 
figures. Incidentally it avoids possible loss of a 
complete file. 


MADISON COOPER 





Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 12'2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 accepted. Ads in this de- 
partment will be classified where practicable but ac- 
curate classification not promised. Advertisements 
for this department must be in by the 15th of the 
month preceding date of publication. Cash with order. 

















Cacti 





MUST REDUCE STOCK! 15 named Irises, $1.00; 
25 kinds, $2.00; 30 kinds, $3.00; 12 Seedlings, 
$1.00; 100 (not prepaid) $5.00; Mixed, 100 (not 
prepaid) $2.50. 
Colorado. 


HURT’S Improved High Scoring and Prize Winning 


Irises. Superb. Peter S. Hurt, “Box I,’’ Thorntown, 
Indiana. 


Congdon’s Gardens, Fort Collins, 

















Lilies 
PURPLE DRAGON LILY — Rare, hardy, immense 
bloom. Plant in July. For particulars write O. L. 


Biel, New Albany, Indiana. 





TEN CACTI and Succulents, one dollar. M. C. Shaw, 
2833 Estara Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Delphiniums 


WINGS DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here or abroad de- 
veloped by years of drastic selection from renowned Eu- 
ropean strains, mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a packet. Baby seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. 
Send for descriptive folder. We are Delphinium spe- 
cialists exclusively. Wings Delphinium Garden, Box 
3380, Portland, Oregon. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS, over 100 Se- 
lected Seeds from my choicest plants for $1. F. Dean, 
143 Seventh Ave. W., Longueuil, Que., Canada. 














Gladioli 


WANT THE GLAD BOOKLET? If you have not been 
a customer of ours for the past two seasons, send us 
your name and address for our mailing list, otherwise 
you may not receive the next Glad Booklet which will 
appear in the fall. It’s worth asking for. Decorah 
Gladiolus Gardens, Box 257-A, Decorah, Iowa. 


GALLANT LEADER, one of the best new Commercial 


ps gua LeGron Floral Co., 124 Amherst, Toledo, 
io. 


GLADIOLUS VIRGINIA—Large, healthy bulbs, 75c 
doz.; $5.00 100, prepaid. Ronald A. Boring, 172 S. 
Grand St., Orange, Calif. 


GLADS HALF PRICE. Fine Glads in good size and 
liberal count at half my list prices during June. Still 
time to plant. No order less than $1.00 and no item 
less than ten cents net. Give second choice. Cash 
with order. Charlemagne, Fairfax, Vanderbilt, Goehl, 
Giant Nymph, Tiffany, others. Geo. S. Woodruff, In- 
dependence, Iowa. 




















Irises 





§IRIS—Twelve choice varieties all different, not labeled, 
$1.00. Postpaid. Ask for price list. Eagle Gardens, 
403 So. Lincoln Ave., Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


IRIS. Closing out 140 varieties less than half price. 
List free. James Jay, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


250 CHOICE MODERN IRISES. Priced reasonably. 
Grand View Iris Garden, 290 South Grand View, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


BALBOA OR ESPLENDIDO, Gaudichau or Ballerine, 
Georgia, Cecil Minturn, Mother of Pearl, Seminole, 
Shekinash, Queen, Caterina, Alcazar. Value $4.10. 
One of each, labeled, $2.00 prepaid. Send for com- 
plete _ list. F. A. Thole, 2754-45th Southwest, 
Seattle, Wash. 


12 CHOICE VARIETIES of Iris for $4.00.  After- 
glow, Anne Leslie, Asia, Ballerine, E. H. Jenkins, 
Lady Bing, Mary Williamson, Mother of Pearl, Myth, 
Perrys Blue (Sib.), Emperor (Sib.), Sunnybrook 
(Sib.) Cash with order, postpaid. Herbert F. Chase, 
Andover, Mass. 


IRIS—s8 named varieties $1.00 one or two sets all 
different. List. Wright, 2906 Shirey Ave., 
Hamilton, Maryland. 























Peonies 


TREE PEONIES AND HERBACEOUS PEONIES, 
early fall planting. Catalog ready. Oberlin Peony Gar- 
dens, Sinking Spring, Pa. B. 115. 


PEONIES. Undivided plants, one year old, at prices 
of divisions. Worth fifty per cent more. Send for 
list of over 60 fine sorts and of Irises. 3 different 
Peonies, my choice, $1.00 postpaid. Geo. 8S. Wood- 
ruff, Independence, Iowa. 


A COLLECTION of 10 choice Peonies for $10.00. 
Cherry Hill; Fuyajo, Jap; King of England, Jap; La 
Fee; Le Cygne; Martha Bullock; Mont Blanc; Rosa 
Bonheur; Souv. de Louis Bigot, Suzette. 1 year 
plants or their equal. Sent postpaid, Cash with order. 
Herbert F. Chase, Andover, Mass. 

















Plants 


PLANTS:—AMARYLLIS; $1.00 DOZEN. Forty 
named Chrysanthemums; Thc dozen. Canterbury Bells; 
Columbines; Dahlias; Delphiniums; Foxgloves; Holly- 
hocks; 60c dozen. Kirby’s, Darlington, 8. C. 


ASTERS, California Giants, 5 doz. plants $1.00. Wal- 
ter’s Flower Gardens, Lansing, Mich. 


Wild Flowers 


WILD FLOWERING PLANTS, shrubs, trees that beau- 
tify ponds, marshes, uplands; attract song birds—dquail; 
provide food for waterfowl and Write Terrel)’s 
Aquatic Farms, 1004 W. Blk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 




















BULBS FOR POT-PLANTS; of the Amaryllis family, 
Amaryllis Hybrids, Johnsoni, Solandriflora 50 cts. each. 
Chlidanthus, Nerines, Pancratium, Zephyranthes 20 cts. 
each, $2.00 dozen, prepaid. List_ of Western Iris, 
Lilies ready soon. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


WATER LILIES AND LOTUS TUBERS. Surplus from 
private collection. Hardy. Fine for naturalizing. Rea- 
sonable prices. J. Schmidt, Yorktown, Va. 


PRINCEPS NARCISSUS BULBS sixty cents dozen. 
Golden Phoenix seventy-five. Golden Spur eighty. 
Pheasant’s Eye fifty. Ninety other varieties. Catalog. 
Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 


SPECIAL PLANTING OFFER. To make new cus- 
tomers and friends. 12 labeled or 15 unlabeled Dah- 
lias, no two alike, 2 cactus, 3 dec., 3 show, 2 pom, 2 
paeony, 12 oxalis and 6 mixed Gladiolus postpaid for 
$1.50. Each order either for the labeled or unlabeled 
bulbs is guaranteed to contain at least one (1) $1.00 
Dahlia. Mixed Dahlias, red, white, yellow, pink, 
orange, purple, variegated, $2.50 per 100, 250 for 
$5.00. Mixed Gladiolus $1.50 per 100, 225 for 
$3.00. Catalog free. Mrs. R. B. Witt, Overback 
Farm, E. Greenbush, N.Y., R. 4. 


PETS MAGAZINE. America’s Popular Monthly for 
Pet owners everywhere. Special departments on Dogs, 
Cats, Canaries, Cage Birds, Gold and Tropical Fish, 
etc., every month. Sample copy, 10c. Pets Magazine, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing 
of new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are 
present subscribers. These rewards are not premiums 
which go with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price, as THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth 
more than the $2.00 charged for it, and my giving of these 
prizes is only in the nature of a reward for service rendered 
in the securing of a new customer or subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL ANYWHERE 


For three years I have offered two of the Japanese Calendars, (different 
subjects,) in connection with subscription rewards. Those for 1929 are 
different than any before, and one of them especially is probably more 
artistic than anything heretofore offered, being built up of colors which do 
not readily fade, with a scene of Flowers and Birds. The smaller one has 
a pocket attached which can be used for holding ornamental material of 
many kinds. Although the usual calendar pad is attached to each of the 
screens, these pads can easily be removed and a photograph or bright-colored 
card substituted. The screens are ornamental almost anywhere and help 
brighten a room in a very delightful way. The unique character of these 
Japanese hand-painted screens was what first induced me to adopt them. 
They have a real decorative and artistic value. 

A palr of these calendars, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW yearly 
subscription, remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 


ke JAPANESE CALENDARS ALONE SENT FOR 60c Postpaid. 


PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 

An arrangement with one of the large eastern cutlery manufacturers 
enables me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the small back-lot gardener can hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for cutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, etc., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage prepaid, for the sending of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


"THE PRUNING SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 


GRASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 

_ For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the hardware stores still sell them for this 
Purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produced a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
grass shears are so far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
comparison. They work easily and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned, 
has just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only a little piece of one. 

This grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, sturdy and fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 

The grass shear Is offered, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents for postage and 
Packing. Total $2.20. 


{F-THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 


120-BULBS—MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN 
SENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Editor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. This 
offer is good for ‘“‘Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. 

These bulbs are all of blooming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting time 
in the Spring. 

120 bulbs either “Foch” or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at 
the regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00. 


20-IRISES—HARDY EVERYWHERE. EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 


For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.00 each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 
description of Irises, see opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 
July, August and September. 
20-BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 


20 bulbs of elther the mixed collection or ‘‘Le Marechal Foch” for a NEW six 
months’ subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 








Now Irise 


The Combination Iris Offer, which is the Same as; 
was last season and the same as it is likely to be te 
some time to come, has proved to be wonderfully : 
isfactory and successful. This offer is open at oh 
times, but it must be remembered that Irises 
shipped only during July, August and September, 

For Northern climates, similar to New York and 
elsewhere in the same general latitude, no flower in 
my judgment, compares with the Iris for al] around 
good quality. It is not only perfectly hardy anywhere 
almost, but it is very early, has ornamental foliage 
and a rather long blooming period. These make } 
one of the most desirable plants for the home garden 


Tell your friends who are not already readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER about the following 





IRIS OFFER 


Twenty or more Iris plants (prepaid) and twelve 
months’ subscription for $3.00. 


There will be at least twenty plants and at least ten 
different varieties in this collection, all high-grade and 
rugged varieties which have done well ir the Editor's 
garden without special care or attention. 


Do not forget that Irises are only shipped during July, August and 
September, the best planting months. 











N. B. No Bulbs or Irises shipped to Canada 





Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subscription Offers have resulted 
in delighting many thousands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been repeated each year during the past five 
or six years and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 


Please note that there Is no premium with THE FLOWER GROWER at th 
regular subscription price. The magazine itself is worth more than $2.00 per year. 
Anyone who reads it knows that. Therefore, please do not expect any premium with 
the magazine at the regular price but only as a combination under the following 


Bulb Offers:— 


120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 


Twelve issues of THE FLOWER GROWER containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$3.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, and 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world. 

You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink, 
“Le Marechal Foch.” In either case, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
time in the Spring. " 

In ordering, please state whether you want ‘‘Foch” or mixed. 














NOTE:—The combination offers above, either Bulbs or 
Irises, to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.30. 





20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months Subscription for $1 
This is a very good way to get your friends interested. This four 
months’ trial subscription with a fine collection of bulbs may prove 
the best investment you have ever made. 
On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or “Le 
Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 











The 20 bulbs and four months’ offers are the same 
price to any part of the United States. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 
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“Tall Bearded Iris” 


er’s book by the above 

ee tal to those who are espe- 
cially interested in the Iris. I have a 
few copies in stock which are available 
at the low price of $2.00 each, postage 


id. 
ee CooPER, Calcium, N.Y. 


| Holland Bulbs 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Madonna Lilies, etc., etc. 
offered in large assortment by 
J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland 


on demand. All above bulbs of- 
Cataloen, ys New York cars, duty paid. 

















EBERLING’S GLADIOLU, 


CORN BELT GROWN 





sa Member A.G. S. and C. G. S. 
H BETTER BLOOMING BULBS S 


THANK YOU. CALL AGAIN. 





Meet you at 
Springfield 








J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, IIl., U.S.A. 








Iris Offer Extraordinary 


The following offers are for named 
standard and fancy varieties, well known 
to Iris lovers and are not a lot of mixed 
seedlings. All will be labeled with the 


true name. 

For ONE DOLLAR—tTwelve varieties. (One pink va- 
riety included. ) 

For TWO DOLLARS—Twenty varieties. (Two pink va- 
rieties included. ) 

For THREE DOLLARS—tThirty varieties. (Two pink 
and a red variety included. ) 

For FIVE DOLLARS—Forty varieties. (Lent A. Wii- 
liamson included. ) 

For SEVEN DOLLARS AND A HALF—Fifty varie- 
ties. (Margaretta (Wing) included.) 

For TEN DOLLARS—Sixty varieties— (Mother of Pearl 


included. ) 

For FIFTEEN DOLLARS — Seventy-five varieties. 
(Grapta included. ) 

For TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS — One hundred varie- 
ties. (Conquistator included. ) 


Never in Iris history have there been 
such wonderful bargains. 
With either of the last two collections an 
Iris fan could win in any class in any 


Iris show. Order early; avoid regrets. 


All orders postpaid and ali plants guaranteed 
true to name. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. Circleville, Ohio 
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Acute 
Shortage 


of 


Holland 
Tulips 


THANK YOU! That is what you will say 
to us later if you buy now. 3 i 

Genuine Holland-grown Tulips. First size 
bulbs guaranteed. ‘‘The Cream of Our Nurs- 
eries.”’ 





Brilliant Darwin Collection 


100 for $2.75 


Prices going up steadily. Take advantage of 
this special offer. You will pay extremely higb 
prices later on in the season. 


Order Your Tulips NOW! 
AT A TREMENDOUS SAVING 
Named Varieties 


100 for $3.50 


Price lists ready. Add 15c per 100 bulbs 
for postage and insurance. 


HOLLAND BULB CO. 
407 9th Ave., Dept. O, 
New York City 








Walsh Garden Tractor 


and Power Mower 
Plews, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
Sgt For Gardeners, Florists, Fruit- 
NY men—Walk or Ride. 
\: sunt. IND SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Spa | aa 4\ Single and Twin Engine— 






Belt Jobs. Catalegue Free 


idea 
3325 Talmage Ave. S. E. - Minneapolis, Minn. 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. 








10 HARDY CACTI 


All hardy to zero, some to 20 
below. Pink, yellow, rose, 
orange, white flowers. 3 
pincushion, 2 prickly-pear 2 
bush, 3 tree. 1 each, no 2 
alike, $2.50, postpaid. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - - Texas 























FOR BETTER GARDENS 
PERFECT FLOWERS— 
KILL INSECTS 
No matter what plants, flowers, 
shrubs or trees are infested, spray 
with “Black Leaf 40” (Nicotine 
Sulphate) to kill Aphis and sim- 

ilar insects. 

For just a few cents cost per season you can 
protect your garden. Complete and easy-to- 
understand spraying instructions with every 
package. The ounce bottle for 35c makes 6 
gallons of effective spray. Sold also in larger 
sizes by drug, seed, hardware, flower and de- 
partment stores. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEM. CORP., 


INCORPORATED 
Loulsville - ° ‘ 





Kentucky 


Black Leaf 40° 


% Nicotine 








Wellesley Grown Iris 


Here is your chance to make a BIG 
display for very little money! 


For $3.00 you may have 12 Iris 
worth $5.00 or more. 

For $5.00 you may have 12 Iris 
worth $8.00 or more, all differ- 
ent and correctly labeled, sent 
prepaid. 

100 Mixed Iris, at least 27 choice 
varieties, $5.00, sent express col- 
lect; 1000 for $45.00. 


Having more than we need of the fol- 
lowing varieties you may have them at 
very attractive prices in lots of 6 or 
more of a kind: 

Albert Victor, Archeveque, B. Y. Mor- 
rison, Caprice, Clematis, Cora, Crusader, 
D. K. Williamson, Francina, Her Maj- 
esty, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, Khar- 
put, La Neige, Lord of June, Mme. Cho- 
baut, Palaurea, Princess Beatrice, Queen 
Caterina, Seminole, Sherbert, Sindjkhat, 
Steepway, Tamer, W. F. Christman, Zua, 
Siberica Orientalis, Perry Blue, Snow 
Queen. 

Do your bit to make this a better and 
more beautiful world for those who 
come after us. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street - Wellesley Hills, Mass, 








Gladioli for next season. 


Gladiolus Specialists 


THANK YOU 


We are sold out for this season. We are growing nice 
stocks of Myrtle, Dorothy McKibbin, Souvenir, Pfitz- 
er’s Triumph, Flaming Sword and many other fine 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Wichert, Illinols 








“SAVE MONEY ON GLADIOLUS’’ 


Write for our special discount list before placing your 


Mission Peonies and Iris 


Select PEONIES while they bloom. We have 150 
varieties to choose from. 


Plant IRIS in July. For an artistic setting of your 
border Irises are required. For small groups take 
choice varieties: Selection of 10 choice Iris $5. For 
Mass Effect order Standard Var. 100 for $10. Ask for 
our Lists. All returns from our sales go to the foreign 


Spring order. We can save you at least 20% on any- 
thing included in our stock of about 300 varieties. 


WALES ROAD GARDENS 
A. G@. BRITSCH, Prop. 


1220 Madison Ave. 


Toledo, Ohio 











Missions. Favor the cause. 


THE MISSION GARDENS 
Techny, II. 
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Delphiniums, 
bines, Phloxes, 
Poppies, Lilies, etc. Will 
every summer for many years. 


plants. 





OLD-FASHIONED 


Catalogue free. 
HARRY B. SQUIRES . 


HARDY FLOWER PLANTS 


That Live Out Doors During Winter-——235 Varieties 


Bleeding Hearts, Anemones, 
Primroses, Bluebells, 


Salvias, Zinnias, Petunias, Snapdragons, Roses, 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedge Plants; Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, Grape, Asparagus, Vegetable 


Hampton Bays, N.Y. 


Colum- 
Hollyhocks, 
bloom this summer and 
Also Pansies, Asters, 


a 
& 


June, 192g: 








Every garden lover and grow- 
erof flowers, fruit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 
eat help to success in Audei’s 
rdeners & ers Guides 


—Just Out! A complete library of 
_—_ answers, plans, hints, 


iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 
a Areliablereference:completegarden: 
*seducator. Beautifully illustrated 





BIRD BATH —— 


$1.00 more, W 
of Rocky its. $1 


lilustrated Folder FREE 











Benches, vases, f¢ 
+ 1700 pages. 4 vols; price ’ ounta 
<'payable$1.a month. If interested dials, gazing globes, ns, sun. 
etting better resulta from a P ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE . an 

r arden COMP, 

. Audel & Co.. Sth _& Ames Ave. - Omahs 
York, Dept 210 » Neb, 
ae 











Learnto bhea— 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
















re 


Fa 


work; a 


students more 


| a At Home—By Mail 
A\ Big fees; Pleasant healthful 


dignified, uncrowded 
profession offering remark- 
= ableopportunities. Immedi- 
BY ate income possible, many 
an pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week. 
The first step toward success is 
to write today for details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Jombined with National Schoo) 
of Landscape Design 


22 Plymeuth Bhig., Des Moines, lowa 





IRIS 


New varieties, highest ratings, moderate prices. 


COLLECTION NO. 2 
Rosado (new pink), Asia, Ambassadeur, Ramona, 
Magnifica, Suz. Autissier or Sunset, Prospero, Moliere, 
Archeveque. Value $6.50. One rhizome of each, lab- 
eled, for $3.50 prepaid. 


COLLECTION NO. 3 
Santa Barbara, Lord Lambourne, Morning Splendor, 
Azulado, Susan Bliss, Avalon, Soledad. Value $10.00. 
One rhizome of each, labeled, for $5.00 prepaid. 


COLLECTION NO. 4 
L’Aiglon, Aphrodite, Don Quixote, Pioneer, Mary Gib- 
son, Argentina, Ann Page or Mme. Durrand, Conquis- 
tador, Amador. Value $22.00. One rhizome of each, 
labeled, for $10.00 prepaid. 

(July delivery on all of above.) 
My complete list gives other money-saving combinations. 
Send for it. Wholesale list to commercial growers. 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 - 45th Ave. Southwest - Seattle, Wash. 











SHEARS 
Offered 
asa 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 
page. 





Grass Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 


tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 


GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc. Grass shears are a real necessity to 
the home owner who wants to keep his prem- 
ises tidy and ‘“‘ship-shape.”’ 


The half-page advertisement 


in this issue 


tells about the shears as subscription rewards 
and also tells how they may be had at a cash 


price, delivered postage prepaid. 








IRISES 


Best standard and rare sorts, including 
our “White and Gold” and ‘‘White Star.” 
Balanced collections unequaled in qual- 
ity and price. Each covers full range of 
glorious colors. 

COLLECTION “A” $1.40 COLLECTION “B” $1.60 


Amas Alcazar 

Aurea Caterina 

Blue Boy Edouard Michel 
Crimson King Georgia 

Ingeborg La Neige 

Isoline L. A. Williamson 
Junonia Mother of Pearl 
Monsignor Opera 

Nine Wells Pallida Dalmatica 
Quaker Lady Prosper Laugier 


White Knight Sherwin Wright 
COLLECTION ‘‘C”’ $2.50 COLLECTION “D” $3.25 


Crusader Ambassadeur 
Halo Argynnis 
Magnifica Ballerine 
Medrano Chalice 

Prospero Dream | . 
Queen Caterina Kashmir White 
Regan Lord of June 
Rubyd Mlle. Schwartz 
Seminole Mme. Gaudichau 
Shekinah Steepway 


White Queen 
COLLECTIONS A, B, C and D for $8.25 
COLLECTION “E’”’ $5.25 COLLECTION “F’’ $9.00 


Canopus Asia 
Imperator Dominion | 
Leverrier Gold Imperial 


Lord Lamborn Mary Gibson 
Ochracea Mildred Presby 
Rialgar Morning Splendor 
Susan Bliss Peau Rouge _ 
Zada Princess Beatrice 


Cash. July Delivery. Free Catalog. 


J. C. NICHOLLS 


114 Overlook Road - ithaca, N.Y. 





Brand Iris are no 
individuality and mk. i 
These beautiful rainbow hued 
blooms are all described and 
named in our catalog. Write 
for your Free copy today, 
BRAND PEONY F, 




















SUPERB IRIS COLLECTIONS 
35 Varieties $7.50 14 Varieties $25.00 

Sweet Lavender Valery Mayet Karen Majestic Moonlight 
Flammenschwert Prosperity Rosalba Aphrodite Glowing Embers 
Helen Koehler Harpallion Titus Amber Pioneer 
Gold Crest Lullworth Halo Evadne Mary Gibson 
Jennett Dean J.C. Weld Brilliant Geo. Yeld — Tenebrae 
Phyllis Bliss Ambassadeur Eclairier Gold Imperial Taj Mahal 
Prof. Seeliger Aristocrat Miranda Lustre Romola 
Flutterby Sapphid Damozel (Include 25c Postage) 
Duke of York Dejah Dream 
B. Y. Morrison Gaviotta Troades TEN OTHER MATCHLESS 
May Morn Ochracea Midwest COLLECTIONS 
Prospero Cinderella 


(Include 50c Postage) 
F. X. SCHREINER 


Write for List 





Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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At Last - Practical Vases || « 

—— KI 

6 

so 

OR many years I showed flowers, pe 

All sorts of vases were used and er 

. > { ' 
none satisiactory. ‘hie 
| te 

Most vases do not hold enough water | 
and will tip over easily. Other vases: | uF 
that hold water enough are not made in - 
such a form that they have sufficient | |} 9 
spread at the bottom. | st: 

The ideal vase is one that has reason-,|| ' 3 
able water capacity and a broad base | || m 
so as to have stability when holding tall | 3 
flowers. 1 |] ow 

M 
B* THE merest accident I came across my ideal | 
vases, manufactured particularly for the | bi 
florists’ trade, and I am now able to offer and 
recommend these to readers of THE FLOW®E | 
GROWER. <4 

There are two sizes and styles of vases, one 
six inches in height, and one eight inches in 
height. The smaller is a dark-green glazed vase 
suitable for most of the smaller flowers. The 
larger vase is also of dark-green but with a lighter 
figure in an Egyptian design. 

Both these vases are just what a vase for holding 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBDUED, # that 
the flowers show rather than the vase. There is nothing 
loud or clashing about these vases. Try one of 
and compare them with anything that you have hereto | 
fore used. 

I am offering to present subscribers 
TWO of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing 
of one new yearly subscription, rem 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 

I am offering ONE of the larger vases 
for the same service. 

OR! A remittance of 66c will bring to you, postas 
prepaid, one of the larger vases. Likewise a rents 
of 34c will bring to you one of the smaller vases, 
postage prepaid. 

I recommend these vases to everyone. 

MapIson Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. | 
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years ago. $1.75 each; 3 for $4.50; 6 for $8 
One of the Modern Bearded Iris 


KING: In addition to flowering profusely during the regular Iris 
auTume very fine variety invariably produces a full crop of flowers in the 


— is the only Iris that can claim this distinction. A fine, large purple tall, erect stems. 


IRIS SPECIALS 


Connoisseurs will recognize the excellence of the varieties offered and the 
very low prices quoted. This offering should prove of special interest to Com- 
mercial Growers, for it is an opportunity to secure a collection of THE 
WORLD’S CHOICEST IRISES at prices at which many of them have never 
been offered before. Most of these prices are LOWER THAN MY CATA- 
LOGUE PRICES and apply only on orders received this month and next in 
direct response to this ad. They can be shipped and planted now. 


Modern Bearded Iris 


MORNING SPLENDOR: The finest American Iris introduced to date. Given an Award of Merit by the 
American Iris Society, 1922; Bronze Medal, Washington, 1926; 
A gorgeous red toned variety. Exquisitely fragrant. $3.50 each; 3 for $10; 6 for $18. 


SUSAN BLISS: I paid $18.50 per root for my original stock of this famous orchid-pink-toned variety a few 


Silver Medal Garden Club of America, 1926. 


LADY BYNG: This is one of our most exquisite Irises. It sold in 1923 at $50 per root. The color is the 
most lovely soft ageratum violet. $1 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4. 


AVALON: Awarded a Silver Medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
A gigantic soft lustrous mauve of exquisite satiny texture and perfect form, on 
2.25 each; 3 for $6; 6 for $11. 


fall. It i 50: 6 f 8 
bicolor. $1.75 each; 3 for $4.50; 6 for $8. sree vie APRICOT: A lovely soft apricot colored variety, with a slight ros 
AMBASSADEUR: This exceedingly rich and handsome variety, in a recent flush. Different in color from any other Iris and a charming variety. $1.25 


yote of the American Iris Society, proved to be overwhelmingly THE MOST 

POPULAR IRIS IN THE WORLD. | 90c each; 3 for $2.25; 6 for $4. 

CANOPUS: A richly colored dark blue bi-color of the famous ‘‘Dominion’’ 
Canopus recently sold for $25. $1.50 each; 3 for $4; 6 for $7.50. 


each; 3 for $3; 6 for $5.50. 


MOTHER OF PEARL: A beautiful iridescent Mother-of-Pearl coloring and 
the only Iris of this color; large flowers of perfect form on tall, erect, branching 


Femi. IGHT: A majestic creamy white Iris of giant size, being fhe largest stems. 40c each; 3 for $1; 6 for $1.50; 100 for $20. 


eg = and one of the largest of all Irises. Early and exquisitely fragrant. 


$3.50 each; 3 for $9; 6 for $15. : : . 
APACHE: A new and distinctive color in Iris, the upper petals being a rich 
metallic coppery red and the lower petals a dark crimson brown. This variety 
should be in every high class collection. $4 each. _ fils ' 
ASIA: One of the highest rated and_ finest Irises in cultivation. A massive 
flower, of aristocratic bearing, in a soft, indescribably beautiful blend. $2.25 
each; $ for $6; 6 for $11. 


HYPERION: A gigantic light blue with flaring falls; almost as large as a dinner plate. $3.00 each; 3 for $8.00 
6 for $15. 

DR. CHAS. H. MAYO: I consider this the finest pink toned Iris in the world. In form it resembles the famous 
pink Mrs. Marion Cran, but is larger; in color it resembles Susan Bliss, but is softer; it has the white throat of 
the world famous pink toned variety Aphrodite, but is more massive and distinctive. It is exceedingly fragrant 
and very early. $2.50 each; 3 for $6; 6 for $11; 25 for $40. 

GOLD IMPERIAL: I sold this variety last year for $8 each. It is without a doubt the richest and finest 
deep yellow. $2.50 each; 3 for $6.75; 6 for $12. 

KALOS: An exquisite white Iris, delicately peppered, flushed and pencilled soft rose. 90c each; 3 for $2.25; 
6 for $3.75; 100 for $50. 

SOUV DE MME. GAUDICHAU: The largest, finest and darkest deep purple. A flower of fine form and rich, 
velvety texture. $1.25 each; 3 for $3; 6 for $5. 

JUBILEE: This unique, handsome, orchid-like new variety has ruffled soft yellow upper petals, or standards, and 
creamy lower petals, or falls. The entire flower is tinged yellow and minutely peppered deep maroon, creating an 
entirely new Iris type. $3.50 each; 3 for $10; 6 for $18.00. 

KASHMIR WHITE: This is one of the tallest, finest and most perfectly formed white Irises, with a lovely waxy 
texture. 90c each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4; 100 for $50. 

MILDRED PRESBY: Admitted by all Iris authorities to be the finest of its type. Milk white standards, or 
upper petals and rich velvety pansy violet falls, $2 each; 3 for $5.50; 6 for $10. 

LEVERRIER: One of the most strikingly brilliant red toned Iris in cultivation. A gigantic flower on tall, erect 
branching stems, very free flowering. $1.50 each; 3 for $4; 6 for $7.50; 50 for $50. 

QUEEN CATERINA: A very beautiful, irridescent soft mauve self; large flowers of perfect shape and fine sub- 
stance. Exceedingly free flowering. 75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2. 

MARY GIBSON: A wonderfully handsome, soft, rosy-bronze blend, with a yellow throat and rich golden beard. 
A most charming flower on tall, erect stems. 2.50 each; 3 for $6.75; 6 for $12. 

MRS. PERRY: This variety, together with Moonlight and Kashmir White are undoubtedly the finest three white 
Irises for general garden use. They are all different in form, texture, tone and appearance. Mrs. Perry is a 
wonderfully shaped, slightly ‘‘marbled’’ white of giant size. If I were buying only one white Iris I think it 
would be Mrs. Perry. $3.50 each; 3 for $10; 6 for $18. 

MRS. MARION CRAN: This new tall pink toned Iris sold for $50 just five years ago. Many consider it the 
finest in its class. Very tall and free flowering. $3.50 each; 3 for $10; 6 for $18. 

TENEBRAE: (ne of the finest and richest of all Iris. Of the famous “Dominion” family. The standards are 
bluish violet and the falls are rich, velvety, pansy violet. $2.50 each; 3 for $6.75; 6 for $12. 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 


1 grow only the very finest varieties of Irises. 


LENT A. WILLIAMSON: In 1922 the American Iris Society voted this the 
World’s finest Iris. It is a gorgeous flower of perfect form on tall, erect stems. 
4Uc each; 3 for $1; 6 for $1.50; 100 for $20. 

BALLERINE: An exquisitely fragrant light blue flower of perfect form, gi- 
gantic size and beautiful coloring on tall, erect stems. One of the most popular 
and highest rated of the new varieties. $1 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50. 





Japanese Iris 


JAPANESE IRIS 


I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, 














Siberian tris 


My space is limited and I must therefore move certain 
stocks to make room for the propagation of new varieties. 
My necessity is your good fortune. The labor saved in putting 
up this RAINBOW COLLECTION without labels enables 
me to furnish the utmost in value at the minimum cost. 
Some of them are quite fragrant. Last year many $1, 
$1.50 and $2 varieties went into this collection. For 
those who would like a garden full of fine flowers IN ALL 
THE COLORS OF THE RAINBOW, but do not wish the 
extra care of keeping them separate, this is a real opportu- 
nity and a great bargain. 

40 Choice Varieties, without labels for $5 


100 Choice Varieties, without, labels for $10 


SIBERIAN IRIS SEEDLINGS 


If you wish a garden full of fine Siberian Irises at a 
nominal cost, this is your chance. I have more of these 
seedlings than I can find room for. They are of flowering 
size and raised from the seed of such famous varieties as 
Dragonfly, Emperor, Kingfisher Blue, Perry’s Blue, Snow 
Queen, Blue King and 20 other choice varieties. They are 
fine for cutting, rugged and hardy, easy to grow in full sun 
or semi-shade, in any soil or climate. 

50 Fine Siberian Seedlings in Assorted Colors, 
without labels, $6 


Robert Wayman, 


some of which are almost as large as a dinner plate. There 
are singles, doubles, selfs, mottled and striped effects, soft 
tones and the most brilliant colorings, in a wonderful array. 

! will furnish 25 Assorted Plants, without labels, for $6 


EARLY IRIS GARDEN COLLECTION 


The varieties I will furnish in this collection bloom from 
two to three weeks ahead of the regular Iris season. You'll 
get a great thrill out of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. 
This collection will include only choice varieties, in a: g 
range of colors; varieties that are exceedingly free fie~ering, 
hardy and easy to grow. You’ll be surprised at the great 
beauty of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. 


25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, all labeled, 
my selection, $6 wi 


DWARF IRIS COLLECTION 


These Miniature Jewels are especially adaptable to the 
rock garden, or for planting in the border in front of the 
taller varieties. They bloom in the early spring, just after 
the crocus have finished flowering; and come at a time 
when flowers in the garden are so much prized. Only 
choice varieties will go into this collection. 


25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, my selection, 
all labeled, $6 


Box N, Bayside, L.L, N.Y. 
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| Beautify Your Summer Home __,,, CL ADIOL Us 


There is still plenty of time to plant Glads In fe 
There’s a new pleasure in vacation time for those who love the will appreciate the late ones that come after yous’ ohne 
beauty of summer flowering plants.. They are gone. Even up in our northern country we p] ena 
find a real thrill in developing a lovely gar- % Ist. MAY planting will give a good midseason cond rs 
den after they reach summer camp or cot- ~~ i ; Pot barn 
tage. can furnish most all the SPECIAL a. 
Many pleasing flowering annuals are my page ad in April. 7 advertised i 
suitable, and our choice varieties of 100 BULBS FOR $3 ‘ 
ASTERS, IRIS, PHLOX, etc., are partic- If you don’t want to bother with named varieti 4 
ularly recommended. — would like to have some beautiful Glads in your thes, ; 
There’s also the perfect perennial pansy : order my collection No. 114. This contains 100 Pulbe 1 


Vi l J G ‘ and up in diameter, mostly up and over 40 varieties, all gna 
oO a ersey em ones, many worth high prices. These are not labeled but the 
A cheerful little plant that will bloom all value is there just the same. I don’t believe there ig al 


summer. $1.50 for 10, postpaid; $10 per collection offered at any price. Can give you 50 4 
100, $90 per 1000, delivery ae. — P ra Don’t miss this wonderful collection of Glads. ie ss 


“WHITE JERSEY GEM CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS - Box 45, Burlington, 





An excellent contrast to above. $3.50 for 10, postpaid. 
These are from small pots and can be planted until July 
with perfect safety. 
We have too—an unusually good selection of 


aut trove shgonemyreanrs"’, 4 @& Dreer’s Ten Great DAHL} 


The free Gardenside Catalog 4} AMBASSADOR (Cactus). Soft yellow, JEAN CHAZOT or Gay Paris 
lists an extensive choice of Perennials, Shrubs, \ (2) center with salmon, amber and_ pink Cactus). Golden bronze shade 
Evergreens, Bedding Plants, Gladioli, etc.; as well x shadings __~_-_--_~____$1.00 each turtium red al 
as Native Plants, Orchids, Ferns, ete., for the home AVALON. Clear yellow decorative. MARIWOGA  (Hybrie Cactus). 3 
garden, the woods camp, mountain cabin, or the - CIGARETTE (Hybrid Cact ae: each oe with a touch $ 
country home. Let us tell you what plants will : > (dtybrig Vactus). Ureamy PAPILLON (Hybrid Cactus) 
thrive best in your location. = a $°"75 each ing of old rose with golden th , 

ELLINOR VANDERVEER (Decora- PICTURE (Decorati 
P 4 : . : s tive). Delic 
tive). Glowing satiny pink ..00 an yellow with capucine-buff sh 


INSULINDE (Decorative) . Superb WIZA 
a -) i J golden yellow with salmon-red_suf- of amber-Sink nde ae mic 
SS Ata cre 5 yee fusion ies ’ 
BBY S598 10" tyr alae SPECIAL OFFER: 
OSG fy ® |! 


One each of the above ten outstanding 
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The Dreer Midsummer Catalog continues to be a dependable adviser on 


Sh t may do in your garden during the summer months. Gladly mailed free 
e Uu eal e Vy mention this publication. 
? HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street ° Philadelphia, B 
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Perfect Rose Blooms 


SOME years ago a famous rosarian discovered a ™ 
wonderful spray for roses that effectually banished. © 
the dread Black Spot and Mildew from rose leaves. “@ 
Now thousands of amateurs in every part of this 
country and in Canada are producing rose blooms > 


P E. O NY of a perfection never before known. ¥ 
This remarkable spray Fungtrogen, is enthusieniy 
astically endorsed by leading horticulturists, It is ™ 
SUPPOR 1 S invisible. It cleanses the leaves and nourishes they © 
plant. Easy and pleasant,to use. ‘% 


The best support for Peon Economical—half pint makes 15 quart¢ of spray. 
> plants. PP y Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50." “Atyour 
Made of strong galvanized wire. fpeiae's or seng.chem. ee es 
Rust proof Use Complete. Treatment, which includes com? 
If 7 panion sprays: APHISTROGEN, kills aphis (plant? 
your dealer cannot supply lice) ; INSECTROGEN, kills leaf-eating insettg. — 
you, write us direct, giving - Write for free bulletin, “Black Spot Control.” 


b 
dealer’s name. ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 
2042 Filbert Street ; , Philadelphia, 














Manufactured by 


THE ADAMS COMPANY | 
Desk A - - Dubuque, lowa 
Established 1888 

















